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NEW car this year for 25.3% of NEWS-WEEK’S subscribers! 
Replacement to this extent isn’t extraordinary in a market of con- 
trolling executives. 67% of NEWS-WEEK’S subscribers are major 
executives or professional men. To the automobile manufacturers who bid 


for this significant volume one important sales fact is revealed: 
Half of these buyers have made no decision as to make. 


And the other half are not sold until they buy. NEWS-WEEK is pri- 
mary in bringing automobile advertising messages before these men. Their 
interest in NEWS-WEEK is so keen that over 90% read it page by page 


every week. 


New cars for one in four. Such heavy and immediate expenditures are 


characteristic of people whose standard of living is being maintained. 
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richly deserves! 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and antique 
finished, with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. ts 
1312 pages are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. The 
paper is opaque, non-glaring. 
reference. Page edges are tinted to blend with binding. 

As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. Certainly never at such a price! 


ILL you let us send you for free examination—with- 
out money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely 
new volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever 


wrote? Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring 
poem—bound in the beauty that the world’s greatest treasure so 





ALL 34 PLAYS 
--ALL HIS POEMS 


The Comedy of Errors 

Coriolanus 
fo understand gen. as it has 
always been and always wil! be, 
read this. 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Measure for Measure 

The Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth 

Venus and Adonis 
Famed for its frank picture of 
woman 8 passion. 

A Lover’s Complaint 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 

All's Well That Ends Well 

A_ Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Puck and Bottom frolic forever in 
purest fantasy. 

Much Ado About Nothing | 
The original woman-hating ne- 
dick—and what happens to him! 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 

The Tempest 
The wizard Prospero, the brute 
Caliban, on an enchanted island. 

Romeo and Juliet 

King Joh 


King Henry IV 
—and Falstaff, greatest comic char- 
acter ever invented! 
King Henry V 
His own_crown in doubt, he de- 
manded France's. 
King Henry VI 
King {Richard i 
‘oyal usw ° ite, t 
—murderer! ceguacmdceiy 
King Henry VII! 
Like people you may know, his af- 
fection was dangerous to those 
e lov . 
Troilus and Cressida 
[ines of Athens 


Le of the Shrew 

Night 

ightful comedy, plus Sir Toby! 
Cymbeline 


Julius Caesar 
akespeare the reporter makes 


history live. 
Titu Androni 
itus Andronicus 
Othello 
Falstaff in love—written at Queen 


Pericles, Prine 

The Passionate Piieein” 

Poet tal ae 
mix 

Sonnets—All 154, Bi. 


Sonnets to Sundry Notes of 
Mus 
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Completely thumb-indexed for convenient 
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Attend World’s Greatest 
“Opening Nights”’ 

—For Less than 9c Each! 
This superb volume should be the corner- 
stone of your library. With it resting in 
your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
schoolday type of reading may never have 
revealed! On these vivid “first night 
openings” you will chuckle at the 
ever-modern “‘wise-cracks” of Fal- 
staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 
step back into the whimsical 
world of Puck and Bottom. 
Or be enchanted with the 
Sonnets—or with the unbri- 
dled passion of “The Rape 
of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
Adonis.” 


Here, in Shakespeare, is the 
one person who understood human 
nature as no other ever has, before 
or since. Look in his mirror and 
read yourself! 
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EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE yy" ==" 


+ 
pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail @ 171 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, “°oummer o Gentlemen: Please send me 
a 


its luxurious genuine leather binding, antique finished, its crisp, clean for free examination your new 


pages. See for yourself if this rediscovered Shakespeare doesn’t delight you with @ one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
is furious adventure and passionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny tion of the Complete Works of 
philosophy, his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don’t agree that this volume g SHAKESPEARE— 1312 pages, 


_should be the very heart of your ey gy =A send it back and forget the @ bound in richly Florentine-tooled 


matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, then send us only $2.98 plus a genuine leather and antique fin- 
few cents postage as payment in full. Under this free examination offer @ ished. I will either return the book 
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LACK, ‘Inc., Dept. 166, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. a postage in full payment within one 
@ week. 
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DUTRA WINS NATIONAL OPEN: Sick and 
considered out of the running, Olin Dutra 
stages a powerful finish to take the Na- 
tional Open Golf Championship, scoring 293 
over the Merion course—(See page 20). 
(Internationa!) . 


SUDDENLY $75,000 RICHER: Oliver McCar- 
ter, New York school-boy, celebrates the 
news of his $75,000 prize in the Irish Hos- 
pital Sweepstakes on the English Derby.— 
(See page 17). (Acme). 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: Dr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, at convocation in London, 
blames France for upsetting the World Dis- 
armament Conference.—(See page 15). 
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CHAIRMAN OF REPUBLICANS: Henry P. 
Fletcher (center) is elected head of the 
Republican National Committee, after com- 
promise between rival factions at Chicago 
meeting.—(See page 7). (Acme). 


EMBATTLED BLACK SHIRTS: Sir Oswald 
Mosley (front) runs into a riot during mass 
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LABOR CRISIS: A strike in the steel indus- 
try looms as the rank-and-file union leaders 
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A CORRECTOR CORRECTED 


May I correct a correction? 

Bostonian William O’Farrell (News- 
WEEK, May 26th) errs saying that Clarence 
Darrow, “having secured the (McNamara) 
brothers’ acquittal” in the Los Angeles dy- 
namiting cases in 1911, “himself was tried 
for subornation of perjury and likewise ac- 
quitted.” 

On the contrary, the McNamara brothers 
changed their pleas to guilty while defender 
Darrow was still selecting the jury to try 
them. 

The change of pleas to guilty was partly 
due to the charge of jury bribing brought 
against Darrow by the District Attorney. 
Darrow was later tried and acquitted on this 
charge. His attorney was the great Coast 
criminal defender, the late Earl Rogers. 

J. J. McNamara, secretary of the Iron- 
workers’ Union, was sentenced to San Quen- 
tin for 15 years on his plea of guilt. James 
B. McNamara, his brother, went to San 
Quentin for life on his plea of guilty to the 
charge of murder in connection with the 
dynamiting. 

Get it right, Mr. O’Farrell. 


G P. 
New. York EORGE PEPPER 


PSYCHOANALYSIS NO SCIENCE 


I was glad to note in your June 9 issue 
that someone has had the courage to point 
out the frauds of psychoanalysis. I know a 


man who when depressed by his fourth sal- 
ary cut was told to get psyched. The first 
man he went to, a disciple of Adler, said he 
was an introvert, given to thinking too much 
about himself. The second, a Freudian, said 
he was short on sex. A third said that dur- 
ing the treatments he, the “doctor,” would 
be taking the place of the patient’s mother. 
At one point he ran up against a lie-detecting 
machine which indicated that he was not tell- 
ing the truth when he said his first name was 
Joe. These things are not science: they are 
frauds. There should be a law preventing 
the doctors from practicing without a strict 
license. 
Wa ter Evans 


El Paso, Texas 


SEE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


I was glad to note in your “Agriculture” 
story of June 9 that the money paid this year 
to farmers for reduction of acreage has 
“turned out to be crop insurance.” So far 
this administration has insured not only 
crops but mortgages and bank deposits. It 
proposes insurance against unemployment 
and old age. Now how about life? Govern- 
ment life insurance without any premiums 
would be a boon to the nation. Furthermore 
it is closely allied with the problem of old 
age. Is there any chance of the administra- 
tion taking this on in time for the Fall 
elections? 


Homer Jones 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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LABOR: Zero Hour Approaches for Steel Industry; Employes 
Debate Strike After Bitter Words Exchanged in Washington 


In rooms high in the Empire State 
Building in New York last week, fa- 
mous men of steel kept messenger 
boys running. The offices of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute seemed like 
general headquarters of a great army 
as government officials came and went, 
and exasperated telephone operators 
loaded trunk lines with far-flung tele- 
phone calls. 

In Washington labor and NRA offi- 
cials, worn with tension and fatigue, 
barked orders at frightened stenog- 
raphers and clerks. Down in grimy 
Monongahela River valleys and in flat 
Indiana steel towns, anxious-faced 
wives and daughters pondered the 
question occupying the nation’s great 
industrial army. 

Would steel workers strike? 


PRELUDE: One year ago Saturday 
the National Recovery Act became law. 
In section 7A it seemed to promise 
labor the right of collective bargain- 
ing. Union men rejoiced. But steel 
chiefs read the clause grimly and set 
their jaws against recognizing the 
American Federation of Labor or any 
affiliated union. 

It was their time-hallowed policy. 
In 1892 they hired Pinkerton detectives 
and summoned the National Guard to 
break a strike called by the Amala- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin workers. 

In 1919 they called upon regular 


ACME 
“P'd Rather Shut Down Than Recognize any Professional Union,” 
at Institute Meeting Attended by Eugene Grace (Center) of Bethlehem, and William Irvin (Right) of U. S. Steel 





army men, *just home from France, to 
crush the second great AA strike. 
Major Gen. Leonard Wood himself led 
1,000 men into Gary, Ind. to cow the 
strikers. Subsequently, . the union 
achieved the eight-hour day, higher 
wages, and better working conditions, 
but not one bit of recognition for their 
organization. 

Last year steel leaders did not give 
in to the Blue Eagle without a strug- 
gle. General Johnson swore and 
fought with them throughout the Sum- 
mer. Finally in August they agreed 
upon a temporary code. This was 
renewed in November. Two weeks ago 
the President extended the code anoth- 
er six months, referring it to the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
NRA for further study. 


Meanwhile, the union gathered 
strength. Last June, exhausted by 
fighting and the depression, it boasted 
only some 90 lodges. By April this 
year it numbered 293 lodges, an all- 
time high, its members recruited from 
men who saw new hope for labor un- 
der the New Deal. 


In April also the union held a stormy 
convention. Led by 76-year-old Mike 
Tighe, many of its members regarded 
the situation as tolerable. The bottom 
of depression had been passed. Pro- 
duction, wages, and working hours 
were improved. Grocery bills and 
doctors’ fees were being paid off. 


ACME 
Said Tom Girdler (Left) of Republic Steel, 


Insurgent members, however, drown- 
ed all self-satisfied speeches with one 
cry. The union must be recognized. 
Dreading a strike, Tighe tried desper- 
ately to calm the younger elements, but 
on the convention’s last day they over- 
rode his leadership. Recognize the AA 
by June 10, they said to operators, or 
we will strike. 

At first no reply was made. Finally, 
in a convention of the Iron and Steel 
Institute—which represents 95 per 
cent of the steel industry—-Tom Gird- 
ler, head of Republic, Steel’s third 
largest corporation, blurted out: 

“I'd rather shut down than recog- 
nize any professional union . . . before 
I spend the rest of my life dealing with 
John Lewis (president of the United 
Mine Workers) ... I’m going to raise 
potatoes and apples.” 

Union leaders clenched their fists. 
Two other incidents angered them. 


A Federal judge denied the govern- 
ment an injunction against the Weir- 
ton Steel Co. which, since the inception 
of NRA, has defied labor and other 
code provisions. The injunction sought 
to force company officials to stop al- 
ledged coercion in the plant’s union 
elections. Then, June 1, the President 
extended the steel code without includ- 
ing any new labor provisions for strict- 
er enforcement of clause 7A. He merely 
said he would “personally” see that 
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workers’ rights to bargain collectively 
would be recognized. 

“Bunk,” cried the young labor leaders. 
_ For two weeks these leaders swarmed 
in and out of NRA and Labor Depart- 
ment offices, cursing Iron and Steel In- 
stitute members. The NRA they called 
the “National Run Around.” General 
Johnson was dubbed “That Great Wind- 
bag.” The young men had two specific 
demands: To meet the President and 
to talk over the table with steel- 
makers. They achieved neither. 


Tue Issue: For almost the first time 
in history, a major industry faces a 
strike, not over wages or hours, but pri- 
marily for principle. The veteran Tighe 
knew the best time to strike was not 
when the men were earning money and 
paying off debts. But even in April the 
young leaders felt they Were committed 
to make demands. Our union has grown, 
they said, We have promised thousands 
of new members to win recognition. If 
wedon’t, “we can’t hold the lodges.” 

Strike advocates kept their griev- 
ances constantly in the news. Code 
hours and wage provisions were being 
defied and union men spied upon, they 
charged. Union elections were held un- 
der coercion, threats, and to the accom- 
paniment of dismissals. 

Breaking a stony silence, Steel last 
week answered these charges. The 
AA represents only about 15 per cent 
of the 393,000 men inthe industry. 
The company union has been estab- 
lished by workers’ free votes. Further- 
more, said steel chieftains, the AA 
desires a “closed shop,” under which 
only members of their union would be 
allowed to work in the mills. 


HELL AND BiurrF: To settle this con- 
flict was General Johnson’s task. Po- 
litical complications and wounds left 
by angry phrases made the threatened 
strike the worst nut the NRA adminis- 
trator yet has had to crack. He was 
uncertain whom to deal with. Labor 
leaders were warring among them- 
selves. “Rank and file’ leaders dis- 
owned Mike Tighe, and Mike Tighe 
denied the rank and file could speak 
for the union. 

Suffering a swollen jaw from a tooth 
extraction, General Johnson flew to 
New York Thursday to plead with 
Steel’s executives for a compromise. 
The Iron and Steel Institute agreed to 
what he asked. 


In this compromise, the President 
was to appoint a meditation board of 
men “outside” the industry. One was 
to represent employers, one employes, 
one the “public’s interest.” 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ed- 
ward J. McGrady, former union organ- 
izer, submitted the plan to 25 union 
delegates. They greeted him with boos 
and whistles. 

“Let us see the President,” they 
cried. 


But that night steel workers listened 
in horrified amazement to General 
Johnson’s radio speech to garment 
workets. assembled in Chicago. Call- 
‘ing steel workers “immature leaders,” 
‘The added: “To paraphrase an Indian- 
fighting Colonel of my early service, 
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Roy Kelsey (Left) and Mike Tighe, 
the New and the Old in Steel Union 


old Greaser Hughes, I have worn 
enough skin off the part of-me that fits 
into a saddle ... to make half a dozen 
such critics as they... ” 

Enraged conservative and liberal 
union men, now united, wrote a hot 
reply: “We have listened to your hell 
and bluff . .. we denounce you for 
making such damnable statements. . 
using your government position to... 
call us steel workers ... just so much 
skin off the saddle...” 

The General next morning said he 
was referring to a Communist dele- 
gation. But the damage was done. 
Hurling defiance at the whole NRA and 
the Department of Labor, union lead- 
ers camped on the White House door- 
steps Saturday. They were informed 
Mr. Roosevelt had left for a week-end 
cruise on the Sequoia. 

They dispatched a stinging letter to 
the President. “We understand you 
have left . . . for a cruise,” they said. 
“We wish we could join you... the 
least you can do is to throw the Iron 
and Steel Institute’s brazen company 
union proposition into the waste basket 

. if you really mean to abide by 
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Earle F. orbeck, Leader of the 
“Rank and F ile” Steel W orkers 





your Recovery Act... you can... 
summon steel manufacturers to Wash- 
ington for a genuine collective bargain- 
ing conference with the steel work- 
Ge .ss 


They went home—and executives felt 
it meant war. 


THe Battie Lines: Two quick-temp- 
pered workers headed the younger AA 
members. 


One was Earle Forbeck, foreman at 
the McKeesport (Pa.) Tin Plate works, 
a most vociferous talker in Washing- 
ton. The other was William J. Spang, 
who has worked all his life for Car- 
negie Steel in Duquesne, Pa. These 
men were prepared to wrest complete 
control of the AA from slow-moving 
Mike Tighe. Two weeks of futile ne- 
gotiations in Washington had not made 
them ready to be satisfied with half 
measures. 


Wise steel men knew that, when the 
time was ripe, necessary orders would 
come from Steel’s offices in New York. 
Acting head of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute is Eugene Grace, hand-picked 
by Charles Schwab to lead Steel’s sec- 
ond company, Bethlehem. Paid $1,- 
293,000 in bonuses in 1929, Grace had 
worked his way through the industry 
after playing stellar football at Lehigh 
University. 

But neither he nor William A. Irwin, 
another Lehigh man who worked him- 
self through the mills to the Presi- 
dency of United States Steel, will really 
determine the final policy of the com- 
panies against the union. Titular head 
of Steel is hidden behind the simple 
facade of J. P. Morgan & Co., the bank 
that created United States Steel. 


Approaching the zero hour, steel- 
makers felt that in accepting a media- 
tion board they had conceded more 
than enough. Steel workers felt they 
had been intolerably treated because 
they had not seen the President or 
their employers—their two chief de- 
mands. 1 


Tactics: Steel executives, despite 
their silence, were not idle. The union 
vote scheduled for Thursday at the 
Pittsburgh convention, they felt, might 
be perfunctory. They prepared for 
war. 

Steel also prepared for bloodshed. In 
great black-walled plants were in- 
stalled bunks and cafeterias so that 
strike-breakers could sleep and eat in- 
side mills without risking union vio- 
lence. Searchlights and machine guns 
were mounted on squat mill roofs. 
Through Steel’s main sectors—Gary, 
Youngstown, and Pittsburgh—filtered 
10,000 armed deputies, prepared at $8 a 
day to keep hot iron pouring into molds 
on schedule. 


All this time, tight-lipped house- 
wives watched fearfully. They remem- 
bered the depression’s payless weeks. 
To them, it seemed that no union issue 
was worth a return to idleness and 
violence. With many sober-minded steel- 
workers they looked to the White 
House, hoping for a solution before 
blood again spattered against Steel’s 
tough walls. 
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AGRICULTURE: Relief Measures Grow More 


Complex as Floods Come Close on Heels of Drought 
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Led by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, an army of loan agents, 
State and Federal relief workers, crop 
estimators, and farm experts descend- 
ed upon the Midwest last week. They 
carried relief ammunition in the form 
of $525,000,000 which the President had 
asked Congress to give distressed 
drought victims. 

Although belated rains had saved at 
least $50,000,000 worth of grain and 
pasturage in the northwest, a quick 
survey of damage convinced relief 
workers they probably would need 
most of the rescue fund. 
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RAINFALL: The tardy rain had fallen 
capriciously. Although it flooded north- ' d 
ern Iowa, marooning one town and Davavaun 
overflowing the Bix Sioux and Floyd This Is the Best Corn in Douglas County, Nebraska.. The Photo Was 
Rivers, Des Moines reported only light Taken After the First Rain in Weeks, But the Corn Was Still Thirsty 
showers, and, for the eleventh day, 
temperatures of more than 90 degrees. 

Bringing smiles to most farmers, the 
rain in North Dakota brought a tor- 
nado which killed one man, critically 
injured two others, and blew down a 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp at 
Wishek, N. D., sending six to the hos- 
pital. 

Farmers crowded town halls with 
pleas for relief. In northern Minne- 
sota’s wild woodlands natives remem- 
bered the help they had received after 
forest fires in 1918 and threw open their 
lands to southern neighbors. Prepar- 
ing to follow their herds all Summer, 
hundreds of families milled in the wake 
of 10,000 branded cows in Wisconsin’s 
northern game preserves. The North- 
ern States Power Co. made an 8,000- ; 
acre tract of green land available for : iti al 
other Wisconsin farmers. 

Meantime, over-worked crop estima- Other Parts of the Middle West Suddenly Received More Rain Than 
tors had readjusted their findings. They Wanted: A Farm in Northern Iowa Flooded by a Cloudburst 
Sorting a mountain of reports in steam- 
ing Washington, they painted their pic- 
ture of the crop damage done so far by 
hot, dry winds. 


* ' 
THe Report: Spring and Winter a 
wheat was put at 500,000,000 bushels, , A / 
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61,000,000 short of May’s estimate, and 
the lowest since 1893. 

Oats were estimated at 700,000,000 
bushels—also the lowest since 1893. 

Hay at 20 per cent less than any 
previous figure. 

Pasturage at 22 per cent below all 
previous records. 

“Reports from some States seem un- 
believably low,” the Agriculture De- 
partment commented. “The situation 
seems most critical in the Dakotas and 
in parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
-.. but... nineteen States... in- 
cluding all States from Ohio to Nev- 
ada, show the lowest June condition of 
pastures and hay on record . . . most 





of them .. . show the lowest condition a 
of Spring grains on record .. .” KEYSTONE 
Other crop reports indicated the In Texas, Where the Weather Was Less Capricious, the Wheat Was Doing 


Scope of the drought. Eggs: lowest Fairly Well. Yet the State’s Crop Is Estimated at 50 Per Cent of Normal 
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production in ten years. Apples: sec- 
ond lowest production on record. Milk 
(all States “except Western”): lowest 
milk production per milch cow ever 
recorded. 


Rewer: Harry L. Hopkins, who will 
head general relief activities, an- 
nounced: “We are dealing with 10,000,- 
000 people in at least fifteen States.” 

He prepared to deal with them under 
seven broad relief plans outlined by 
the President in his special message to 
Congress: 

For special work program and hu- 
man relief: $125,000,000. 

For livestock purchase in addition to 
the $150,000,000 funds already available 
under the Jones-Connally act: $75,000,- 
000. 

For shipping, canning, and distribut- 
ing cattle purchased: $100,000,000. 

In loans for feed and feed shipments: 
$100,000,000. 

For purchase of submarginal lands 
and for moving destitute farmers off 
such lands: $50,000,000. 

For work and CCC camps in drought 
areas for youths principally from cities 
and towns: $50,000,000. 

To buy seed for next year’s crops, 
and for seed loans to farmers: $25,000,- 
000. 

Secretary Wallace announced imme- 
diate relief would be aimed at relieving 
human misery and salvaging livestock. 
The unprecedented crop failure, he es- 
timated, means we will have 2,000,000 
cattle this Winter with no available 
roughage. 

But the Secretary last week seemed 
to find improvement in the drought 
area. He told the Minneapolis Club 
at a breakfast meeting that the country 
is “off the hot spot ...we may de- 
cide to go on with the AAA and keep 
40,000,000 or 50,000,000 acres with- 
drawn from production ...or we may 
decide to revive world trade by re- 
moving barriers ...” He thought 
either road would lead to a period of 
prosperity beyond the realms of imag- 
ination if the people make a united 
effort. 

In Bismarck, N. D., Mr. Wallace 
risked angering religious North Da- 
kotans when he said that “man’s meth- 
ods may be full of imperfections... 
but they are perfection itself by com- 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Congressmen Waiting to Go Home; and the Cruiser Houston Ready to Take the President to Sea 


parison with . .-..the ruthlessness and 
uncertainties of nature...” He in- 
dicated also that the AAA might turn 
about-face. “I never have believed that 
our present program could or should 
continue permanently in its present 
form’’, he remarked. 

Business men knew that the $525,- 
000,000 asked of Congress by the Presi- 
dent would doubtless go to lessen dead- 
ly sufféring. Yet not all were content 
to see-the sum added to the huge 
blanket $1,700,000,000 deficiency fund 
already granted for relief. Eventually 
it would all have to be paid off by 
taxes or cheaper money. 

The President and the weather 
seemed once more to have deferred 
hope of a balanced budget. 





RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Twenty-third Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed (57-33) Tariff Bargaining Bill in 
amended form; sent it to House for action 
on amendments. 

Adopted conference report on Communica- 
tions Bill to regulate interstate and for- 
eign wires and radio. 

Passed bill authorizing expenditure of be- 
tween $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 on 
highway construction; later adopted con- 
ference report on bill. 

Adopted conference report on permanent 
Air-Mail Bill; sent it to President. 

Money appropriated: None. 

Time in debate: 31 hours 30 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed (218-145) Lozier Bill authorizing un- 
employment census in November; sent it 
to Senate. 

Adopted Senate amendments to Tariff Bar- 
gaining Bill. 

Passed Kerr Bill for compulsory control of 
tobacco crop; sent it to Senate. 

Passed Commodity Exchange Control Bill; 
sent it to Senate. 

Passed (309-46) Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Communica- 
tions Bill. 

Made appropriation of $1,000,000 for con- 
trol of chinch bug. 

Passed bill to relieve ‘““‘White Russians’ of 
anxiety of being returned to jurisdiction 
of Soviets. 

Passed bill providing maximum penalty of 
$5,000 and five years for employers making 
workers turn back part of wages in ‘‘kick- 
backs.” 

Money appropriated: $1,178,000,000 for re- 
lief and other purposes in Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill. 

Time in debate: 33 hours, 30 minutes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended June 7) 
Receipts: $83,463,537.15 
Expenditures: $137,932,784.20 
Balance in Treasury: $1,967,143,533.17 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,701,704,702.54 
Public debt: $26,154,181,637.48 








INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS: House Passes Bill 


To Take Census in November 





Sweltering Washington spent most of 
its time last week wondering when 
Congress would adjourn. Speaker 
Henry T. Rainey of the House and oth- 
er authorities: were chary of prophe- 
cies. Democratic leaders did not know 
how much legislation Mr. Roosevelt 
would demand before he departed for a 
summer trip on the cruiser Houston, 
fitted with a special saloon and en- 
larged sleeping quarters. A visit to the 
White House left them still uncertain. 

Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, re- 
puted to know all and see all in Wash- 
ington, was asked about adjournment 
by the desperate wife of a Western 
Representative. 

“I suggest that you ask the chaplain 
of the House,” the widow of the former 
speaker replied. ‘He is closer to God 
than I am, and God only knows.” 

Republicans jeered and defeated the 
Lozier Census Bill last week when it 
came up under the “gag” rule of the 
House, which requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority. Two days later the bill appeared 
again under a straight majority rule. 
A yelling mob on one side of the 
House proclaimed that the Democratic 
steam roller was working again. The 
vote was 218-145 for the bill, with the 
99 Republicans present voting nay. 

It provides for a census to tabulate 
employed and unemployed persons and 
occupations. Under its wing also 
comes a census of agriculture and 
livestock. If approved by the Senate, 
it will cost about $10,000,000 and pro- 
vide jobs for 103,000 workers just four 
days after the entire House of Rep- 
resentatives comes up for election in 
November. 

Mournful Republicans could see noth- 
ing but politics in the measure. They 
proposed amendments which would 
start the work “at once” or on dates 
not so close to election day. Repre- 
sentative Snell, minority leader, found 
it “very peculiar that it happened, out 
of the twelve months of the year, to 
be necessary to take this census in 
November.” He called it “the boldest 
attempt ever made by any political 
party to pay 100,000 election day 
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workers out of the Federal Treasury.” 

Representative Fred _ A.» Britten 
(Rep., Ill.) caustically proposed that 
every enumerator be made to wear a 
badge stating: “I am a Democratic 
campaign worker.” He was ruled out 
on a point of order. 

Representative Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. (Rep., Mass.) noticed that the 
measure came up just after an amend- 
ment on the processing tax on hogs. 
It is appropriate, he said, that “this 
hog bill should follow the other hog 
bill.” 

In a rejoicing mood, undismayed 
Democrats at the last minute gener- 
ously allowed Hawaii and Alaska to 
share in the census’s benefits. Repre- 
sentative Charles V. Truax of Ohio 
was one of the few Democrats to voice 
doubts about the utility of the agri- 
cultural census feature. 

“All the farmers are going to raise 
this Summer,” he said, “is dust and 


hell.” 
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POLITICS: Republicans Emerge 
With new Chairman and Creed 


The doors of the Palmer House 
ballroom in Chicago closed last week 
on some five score members and al- 
ternates of the Republican National 
Committee. They had met to reform 
if possible the scattered ranks of the 
G. O. P. for the fall elections. Within, 
temperatures and tempers ran high. 

When the delegates dispersed some 
days later they were in seemingly 
contented mood. They had found a 
new political “creed” and had com- 
promised on a new National Chair- 
man: Henry P. Fletcher (see cover), 
Roosevelt rough rider of Spanish War 
days and a diplomat under six presi- 
dents. 

Five groups fought and wrangled 
in the muggy Summer heat: The Old 
Guard Stand-Patters, the Hooverites 
who swear by Ogden Mills, the young 
Western Progressives, and Senators 
and Representatives up for re-election 
this Fall. 

Melvin Maas, spokesman® for the 
young insurgents, took the floor. “The 
time has come,” he shouted, “when 
you are face to face with the issue 
that those who through selfishness, 
greed, subservience to powerful finan- 
cial interests, and stupidity brought 
our party to ruin must step aside for- 
ever and surrender leadership of the 
Republican party.” 

Conservatives were not easily 
downed. Highlights of the committee’s 
adopted “creed:” 

The nation must revive lost markets, 
renew prosperity, and relieve hard- 
ships of old age. The present admin- 
istration’s program will lead to “the 
chaos of unlimited inflation.” Individ- 
ual initiative can solve the people’s 
problems better than any group of 
autocrats. Freedom of speech, press, 
and radio must be preserved. The 
President’s dictatorial powers must not 
become permanent. There should be 
no further repudiation of the Govern- 
ment’s obligations. 

Mr. Fletcher, wearing his inevitable 
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Herbert Hoover at a Recent Luncheon in San Francisco: He Did 
Not Go to the G. O. P. Meeting in Chicago, but Sent Good Wishes 


Henry P. Fletcher (Left), new Republican Chairman, Receiving 
Congratulations From James Watson and Hamilton Fish (Right) 


KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Ruth Pratt and Ogden Mills of the New York Delegation. Mills 


Is a Potential Candidate for Republican Nomination in 
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round..pearl. .stickpin, subscribed to 
“@very word: in*thé statemeiit*6f policy 
hat your committee Has adopted.” 

“Veteran “Republican editor William 





Allen ‘White ‘of Kansas Was also én- © 
thusiastic; but in. other quarters a. 


different tuné was sung. 

“I have nothing to say,” said Sena- 
tor William E. Borah of Idaho. ‘‘Every- 
body knows what that means.” 

When all was decided, vice chairman 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert got up. “We did 
not all vote for you, Mr. Fletcher,” 
she said. “Some of us wanted a red- 
haired man (John Hamilton of Kansas, 
young and a fighter, favored by the 
Western progressive Republicans) and 
some of us wanted a black-haired man 
(Walter S. Hallanan, West Virginia 
committeeman, candidate of Charles 
D.- Hilles and veteran’ Old Guard Re- 
publicans, anti-Hoover and anti-Pro- 
gressives) but what we got was a 
time-honored, silver-haired man. We 
love you, Mr. Fletcher, and welcome 
you.” 


NAZIS: Brown and Silver Shirts 
Put Under Federal Microscope 


Shirts were aired last week in Wash- 
ington. Some were Brown; some were 
silver. They belonged to the Nazi and 
silver shirt groups, examined by a 
special House committee investigat- 
ing “subversive propaganda.” 


The three-day Washington session 
began with palm-beach-suited repre- 
sentatives listening to its counsel, 
former Senator Thomas W. Hardwick 
(see cover), question Francis Gross, 
retired Catholic priest. Prodded by 
Mr. Hardwick, who as Governor of 
Georgia warred on the Ku Klux Klan, 
Father Gross admitted authorship of 
“Justice to Hungary, Austria, and 
Germany,” an anti-Semitic pamphlet. 
Grudgingly he told of receiving $300 
from former German Consul Otto Kiep 
in New York, who was acting for “a 
friend who is interested in your work.” 
That the friend was Ambassador 
Luther, as Gross intimated, the Ger- 
man Embassy vehemently denied. 


The session closed with the testimony 
of an unsmiling Estonian employe of 
the North German Lloyd steamship 
line, Paul Hans Alexander von Lilien- 
feld Toal. He brought out the close 
connection between Hitler Nazis in 
Germany and William Dudley Pelley’s 
defunct silver shirt organization here. 


The committee discovered many 
things. Fritz Gissibl, duel-scarred 
former head of the Friends of New 
Germany, said his organization had 
grown from 62 to 5,000 members in 
seventeen cities. Frank Mutschinski 
said the New York Steel Helmets, or- 
ganization of German war veterans, 
drilled in smuggled German uniforms 
and carried smuggled German rifles. 
He had resigned from the Helmets be- 
cause he opposed their Nazi trend. 
Steel Helmets, it was shown in a 
letter, had been urged to. join the 
seventy-first infantry regiment. of the 
New York National Guard. Nazi 
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Carl Dickey, Publicist, Testifies 
at Investigation of Nazi Activities 
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Fritz Gissibl Demonstrates Nazi 
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Rev. F rancis Gross, Whose Testimony 
Was Denied by Ambassador Luther 
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agents, Mutschinski said, were work- 
ing in crews of German liners. 

Eclipsing even this testimony was 
that of Lilliputian Carl Dickey, part- 
ner in the New York publicity firm of 
Byoir & Associates. A former Colum- 
bia University instructor and a one- 
time editor of the New York Times 
and of World’s Work, he told of 
his company’s $6,000-a-month contract 
to publicize German railroads. 

He denied ° anti-Semitic prejudices, 
saying the contract expressly relieved 
them of publicizing Nazi views. Mr. 
Dickey admitted his firm previously 
received $4,000 from Consul Kiep “to 
obtain publicity in this country on 
statements favoring anti-Semitism.” 

Loudest of many howls this raised 
came from Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York. Carl Byoir, he said, is a 
Jew “by race and by blood, by the 
definition used by Hitler himself.” 

Good-looking, witty, and amusing, 
Byoir is an Iowan, born of Jewish 
parents named Bayer. He worked on 
George Creel’s committee of public in- 
formation during the war and after- 
ward publicized the new-born republic 
of Czechoslovakia. Later he published 
the Havana Post, reputedly subsidized 
by the Machado regime. Still Henry 
L. Doherty’s publicity man, he organ- 
ized the Doherty-sponsored, nation- 
wide President’s birthday balls of last 
January. 

Of the $6,000 Byoir & Associates re- 
ceive, $1,000 in salary and $750 in 
commissions go each month to George 
Sylvester Viereck, who got them the 
contract. Viereck, an ardent pro-Ger- 
man who never denies a left-hand con- 
nection with the ex-Kaiser, delivered 
himself of his feelings. “If it is all 
right for the Russians to hire Mr. Ivy 
Lee,” he telegraphed the New York 
Times, “why is it wrong for the Ger- 
man railroads to employ Mr. Carl 
Byoir and Mr. Carl Dickey?” 

This brought promise of later inquiry 
into Russian propaganda. After the 
Washington hearings elosed, Repre- 
sentative Samuel Dickstein of the com- 
mittee came home to New York to 
question’Mr. Viereck secretly. 


ROOSEVELTS: Congress Gets 
Four Late-Session Messages 


Four messages, plus an unofficial ex- 
pression of the hope that members 
would hurry up and go home, were sent 
to Congress by the President last week. 

They were: 

An unprecedented end - of - session 
communication informed legislators 
that citizens should enjoy better social 
conditions. ‘Among our objectives,” 
the President wrote, “I place the se- 
curity of the men, women, and children 
of the nation first . . . next winter we 
may well undertake the great task of 
furthering the security of the citizen 
and his family through social insurance. 

“We have not opposed the incentive 
of reasonable and legitimate private 
profit.” 

Friendly critics felt the President 
wanted the country to think these ideas 
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over during the Summer so that he 
would have a crystalized opinion on 
which to base his action this Fall. Less 
friendly comment was that he was 
backfiring similar proposals made in 
the Republican National Committee’s 
statement at Chicago (see page 7). 

A message suggested that when the 
United States’s twenty-year occupation 
of Haiti ends this fall, Congress should 
make a $100,000 present to that coun- 
try of existing United States Marine 
barracks and stores. 

The President also sent to the Cap- 
itol a voluminous report, requested by 
Congress, on conditions in the nation’s 
river valleys. He asked that no water 
highway legislation be undertaken un- 
til his plan to remake the face of na- 
ture by river developments is complete. 
This is part of his social improvement 
program. 

Mr. Roosevelt requested $525,000,000 
for drought relief for the stricken Mid- 
west. 


® The President’s other official acts 
were: Formal reception of Wilhelm T. 
Munthe de Morgenstierne, New Minis- 
ter from Norway to the United States, 
and reception of Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, President of the Japanese 
House of Peers, here to see his son 
graduate from the Lawrenceville 
School, Princeton, N. J. 


The Chief Executive spent the week- 
end cruising the Potomac aboard the 
Sequoia, taking with him two large 
baskets of “loose ends” to gather up. 


* Other happenings: Mr. Roosevelt 
managed to snatch twelve restful hours 
at Hyde Park early in the week. He 
received as a souvenir a bill for 110 
gallons of Madeira wine shipped long 
ago to his great-grandfather, Isaac 
Roosevelt. He heard that Congress had 
unanimously named a mountain after 
him in Roane County, Tenn., that Yale, 
Harvard, and nine cities reported “for” 
him and his New Deal in the Literary 
Digest Poll, and that the small schoon- 
er Amberjack II, in which he took his 
coastwise cruise with his sons, has been 
sold for sword-fishing in Southern 
waters. 


* Mrs. Roosevelt got off to a happy 
start on a three months’ nationwide 
tour to study conditions, which she will 
report to the President. Her first stop 
was at her Reedsville homestead proj- 
ect in West Virginia, where grateful 
homesteaders gave her their first-grown 
radishes and onions. “I’ll take these 
home to my husband,” she said. “He 
adores onions.” 


At Warwick, (N. Y.) State Training 
School for Boys, Mrs. Roosevelt made 
the 400 lads her friends for life by cut- 
ting her speech short so they could go 
swimming. 


ALL IN A WEEK: False Alarms 
Prelude to the Fires of Love 


Edward Kjersgaard and Marie 
Binyak of Perth Amboy, N. J., were 
lovers. They decided it was better to 
turn in false fire alarms than burn 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Inspects Model Homesteads at Reedsville, W. Va. 


with longing for each other. When 
his wife went out, Kjersgaard, a vol- 
unteer fireman, turned in an alarm. 
Miss Binyak did likewise when the 
coast at her end was clear. They 
met to the accompaniment of scream- 
ing sirens. 

But alarms cost Perth Amboy $50 
each. When Kjersgaard arrived at 
the fire scenes long before his col- 
leagues, the fire chief began thinking. 
At the next alarm, the ardent lover 
was caught, and his romance was 
made public. 


UninviTEp Guest: A bronzed young 
man who said his name was W. H. 
Goodell and who was clad in a loin 
cloth and carrying a small sheet, 
wandered into the Senate gallery and 
quietly sat down. Chesley Jurney, 
Senate sergeant-at-arms, dressed in 
his usual splendor, hurried to the gal- 
lery, accompanied by policemen. 

“Let him go,” said Senator Frederic 
C. Walcott of Connecticut. “He’s 
probably the only sanely dressed man 
in Washington.” 

“They not only gotta wear pants in 
here; they gotta wear coats,” replied 
Jurney. 

Forming a protective screen around 
the unclothed stranger, the sergeant- 
at-arms and his assistants hurried the 
young man out of the building and 
into a taxi. 

“T’m the American Gandhi,” 
screamed the uninvited guest as the 
cab pulled away. 


Gems: Henry T. Rainey, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives (ruling 
on speech-making etiquette): “It is 





enough to say ‘Mr. Speaker’ at the 
beginning of an address. ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen’ is below the dignity of 
the house of Representatives.” 


® Mrs. James A. Farley, (returning 
from a tour of Italy): “Mussolini was 
most charming. First thing he asked 
us was: ‘Where are your husbands? 
Are you girls traveling alone?’ ” 


® Charles V. Truax, Ohio Representa- 
tive-at-large (talking about the Dionne 
quintuplets): If they had been born 
in the United States, “Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace would probably 
insist that they plow under two of 
the five.” 


ReEuNiITED: New York City’s Board 
of Transportation held its first auction 
of articles left on the subway. 

“I have here one gold tooth,” said 
the auctioneer. One person bid $1. 

“Five dollars,” shouted Mrs. Agnes 
Tierney. She got the tooth, examined 
it carefully, fitted it gently in her jaw, 
and departed happily remarking: “It’s 
my tooth, lost it months ago.” 


SLEEPING CHAMPION: James Dewar of 
Cleveland is a piano mover. He dreamed 
he was showing how a piano should be 
moved. “Showing how” he fell from his 
third-story window, landed on his feet, 
climbed back up one flight of stairs, 
then woke up. 


Unpies: The National Inventors’ Con- 
vention meeting at Omaha, Neb., was 
shown paper underwear for ‘women. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Price, the designer, 
claims that her product will not crinkle 
and that it is not transparent. 
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DISARMAMEN Ts Parley Fails in Europe, 


League in Chaco, While Russia Welds Her Security 


The corpse of the Disarmament Con- 
ference: lies. rotting on the shore of Lake 
Geneva, but nobody has the heart to 
bury. it. 

For a little while it looked as though 
Jean-Louis Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, had slipped into the grave- 
digger’s part. Two weeks ago he with- 
ered the austere Sir John Simon, who 
sought to compose French and German 
differences; last week he flared up at 
Arthur Henderson, president of the con- 
ference, during a steering committee 
meeting behind closed doors. 

M. Barthou attacked the Henderson 
plan to shelve French demands for se- 
curity during the Summer while the 
conference negotiated for Germany’s 
return to the discussions. “Uncle Ar- 
thur” immediately threatened to resign, 
holding his impartiality was impugned. 
“Either M. Barthou must submit a pro- 
gram of work,” he raged, pounding the 
table with his fist, “or... the confer- 
ence closes down.” 

No government dares take the re- 
sponsibility for its failure. Next day 
the ebullient Frenchman was lamb-like 
when he introduced a new plan. “Yes- 
terday we displayed the vigor of our 
youth and temperament,” he said to 
Mr. Henderson—both men are in their 
seventies. ‘“‘Today is the day to be 
prudent.” 

Norman H. Davis, American Ambas- 
sador-at-Large, scurried around with a 
lawyer’s zest for compromises. At 
luncheons, dinners, and innumerable 
private conferences, he created an at- 
mosphere of peace and brotherly love 
rare in disarmament circles. Finally 
the delegates accepted an amended 
French plan. Monday the conference 
adjourned for a breathing spell. 

Individual governments, rather than 





the conference, will angle for Ger- 
many’s return. A committee will study 
the negotiation of regional security 
pacts “outside the conference.’”’ The 
Soviets’ proposal for a permanent gath- 
ering goes to the various governments 
for consideration. Special committees 
this Summer will study air force reduc- 
tion and arms traffic supervision in 
preparation for a Fall session. ; 

Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar and shrewdest diplomat 
there, quietly forged new rings in the 
chain of security pacts with which he 
is encircling the Reich. The week’s 
only victories were his. Czechoslovak- 
ia and Rumania solemnly recognized 
Russia as a prelude to a security treaty 
between the Little Entente and the 
Soviets. With Rumania and Poland 
M. Litvinoff reached an understanding 
which guarantees their existing fron- 
tiers. 

Meanwhile the League announced 
another disarmament defeat. It con- 
fessed failure of its efforts to impose 
an arms embargo on Bolivia and Para- 
guay. 
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FRANCE: Right-Wing Deputy Goes 
To Grenoble; Reds Hold Riot 


The Latins’ Sunday, always much 
livelier than an Anglo-Saxon Sabbath, 
has lately become a day of rioting for 
French workers. This week saw the 
most serious outbreaks since Bloody 
Feb. 6. Police broke up Communist 
mobs in Paris, Lille, Cambria, Denain, 
and Roubaix. 

At Grenoble, Deputy Philippe Henriot, 
Right leader whose sensational charges 
in the Stavisky case nearly got him in 
a duel last January, was scheduled to 


continue his attack on the Left wing. 
The mountain-fringed town on the Isere 
is .the home of the famous Jouvin 
Gloves. Gendarmes, fearing objections 
from Communist glove-workers, raised 
barricades to protect the hall where 
Deputy Henriot was to speak. 

Communists and Socialists, 1,200 
strong, tried vainly to break through 
a line of 500 police and picturesque 
Alpine Chasseurs. They seized rocks 
from the police barricade, and with 
wheelbarrows and concrete mixers for- 
tified themselves in a church, scatter- 
ing glass and nails in streets to prevent 
cavalry charges. Authorities used only 
pistol butts, but injured 50 persons be- 
fore they broke into the church and 
captured twenty workers. 

Within the beleaguered hall, the ath- 
letic M. Henriot screamed his charges 
above the melee. 


AUSTRIA: Nazi Bomb Terror and 
Communists Menace New State 


Bombs bursting in Austria gave proof 
through last week that Nazis were still 
there. The Hitlerites speeded up their 
campaign of terrorism to force the na- 
tion into union with Germany. Dis- 
carding their comparatively harmless 
paper-box explosives, agitators went to 
work in grim earnest with high-pow- 
ered “persuaders.” 

Max Reinhardt, famous in the Unit- 
ed States for his production of “The 
Miracle,” was the first victim of their 
violence. A Jew, whose family name is 
Goldmann, he was ousted from Berlin 
last year during the “purging” of the 
theatre and now lives in his luxurious 
Leopoldskron Castle near Salzburg, on 
the German border. A terrific blast in 
the coach drive wrecked four massive 
wooden doors, splintered furniture in 
the reception hall, and smashed stained 
glass windows in the ‘castle chapel. 
The uninjured producer, learned with 
satisfaction that three Nazis, who had 
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scaled the castle wall, had been ar- 
rested before they could leave the 
grounds. 

A bomb shattered windows at the 
Salzburg High School. Another damaged 
a parsonage and mortuary at Gnigle, a 
near-by town. Next day brought more 
bombings, including one at the country 
house of Joseph Reither, Governor of 
Lower Austria. That night assailants 
shot at Heimwehr (Home Guard) pa- 
trolling the Tyrol near the Bavarian 
frontier, killing one man and seriously 
wounding another. Nazis murdered 
another Heimwehr member in Vockla- 
bruck, Upper Austria. 

Saturday a mine turned 25 yards of 
railroad track into twisted steel in the 
Semmering Pass, cutting off train 
service between Vienna and Italy for 
several hours. Similar attempts to 
hurt Austria’s tourist trade included 
partial destruction of a bridge in Salz- 
burg Province a few minutes after the 
Paris-Vienna express had rumbled 
across it. 

At the State Opera House and Scala 
Theatre in Vienna, tear gas bombs sent 
audiences groping for exits. Landing 
stages along the Danube, cut loose, 
floated by dozens down the river. 

From one captured Nazi police took 
a letter which proved, they said, that 
Nazi activities in Austria are directed 
from Munich. Addressed to “Austrian 
Nazi Headquarters” in that city, it re- 
ported that the writer had “attained 
objective 445 Archbishop Oberber.” 
The Archbishop’s palace in Salzburg 
was bombed May 23, but no one was 
injured. 

Sunday’s bombings damaged several 
more railway lines and partially 
wrecked a synagogue and a Catholic 
athletic club in Vienna. Jewish swim- 
mers who had scheduled a meet at the 
municipal baths found oil on the water 
and glass tacks around the pool. 

Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss’s Cabi- 
net prepared to: supplement .its auxil- 
iary police with volunteer guard organ- 
izations similar to those which. dealt 
with America’s western “bad men.” In 
Graz, a center of Nazi activity, 68 
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Machine-Gun Guard at the Vienna Opera House Where Nazis Threw Tear Gas Bombs Last Week 


government officials were dismissed. 

Nevertheless, Nazi demonstrations 
continued. Near Wels, in 
Austria, attackers fired on another 
Heimwehr patrol and seriously injured 
two members. Throughout the nation 
police scurried about arresting scores 
of suspects. In one Nazi home in Vien- 
na they found 117 hand grenades. But 
while they were seizing one resident, 
three others escaped. 

The noisy Nazis temporarily diverted 
public attention from another grave 
menace to the new Fascist State—the 
threat of a million embittered men and 
women whose outlawed Social Demo- 
cratic party once controlled Vienna. 
Many of these have turned Communist 
and are organizing revolutionary so- 
cieties. 

Many others read and respond to ap- 
peals, printed by scores of underground 
presses, to boycott government posts, 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
tobacco stores in an effort to empty 
the nation’s treasury. 

National bankruptcy, said one illegal 
pamphlet hopefully, “is not far off.” 


CUBA: Cabinet Member Resigns; 
Fights Duel; Is Reinstated 


On a green field bordered by palms 
and coconut trees, near Havana, two 
Cuban politicians met last Thursday in 
an affair of honor. 

Joaquin Martinez Saenz, Secretary 
of the Treasury and honorary president 
of the ABC, had shattered a dinner 
party by accusing Oscar de la Torre, 
leader of the Radical ABC, of being a 
traitor to the party. Dr. de la Torre 
challenged him. 

Dr. Saenz, a witty and charming man 
of proverbial courage, resigned from 
the Cabinet to fight the duel. He an- 
nounced he would not aim at de la 
Torre and signed a note absolving his 
adversary of responsibility should*gleod™ 
be: spilt. 

“With séconds, physicians, a master 
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two opponents drove to Jose Placencia’s 
farm at 9 A.M. They practiced a few 
shots with .38 pistols, then paced off 
25 steps. In a breathless silence, Dr. 
Martinez Saenz solemnly fired twice in- 
to the air. The challenger took careful 
aim, but missed the portly Minister. 
The master of ceremonies declared that 
honor had been satisfied. Dr. Saenz 
calmly insisted his opponent try again. 
Dr. de la Torre coldly refused. Still 
unappeased, they shook hands without 
speaking and strode from the field. 

Friday President Carlos Mendieta 
named Dr. Saenz Secretary of the 
Treasury again. 


U.S.S.R.: Stalin’s Son, 12, Has 
Udovletvoritelno Report Card 


Vassily Joseifovitch Stalin, 12, son of 
the dictator of all the Russias, goes to 
and from his little red school in a 
crowded Moscow street car like any- 
one else. 

One afternoon last week he squeezed 
out of the car and loitered along his 
way to a gate in the Kremlin wall. 
Very slowly, he walked to his father’s 
sparsely furnished two-room apartment 
in a Czar’s former palace. 

School was out for the year. Next 
September, the shaved-headed, bright- 
eyed youngster will pass to the sixth 
grade, which corresponds to the eighth 
in America. But he was not celebrat- 
ing. 

The report card he had to take to his 
saturnine father listed no otlichno (ex- 
cellent). In geography, geometry, Rus- 
sian literature, physics, and manual 
training he had horosho (good); in all 
other subjects, only udovletvoritelno 
(fair), which is just above passing. 

The boy is the son of Stalin’s first 
wife, whom he divorced to marry the 
17-year-old Nadya Alliluieva. She died 
mysteriously in 1932, leaving also a 
daughter, Svetlana Josifovna, iow 7. 

Vassily Joseifovitch is a mischievous 
youngster whose teachers grant’ him 
few favors because of his father’s high 
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post. What M. Stalin said to him last 
week is not recorded. But he may have 
‘been pacified by his son’s last minute 
improvement. His examination grades 
were better than those for the term. 


SIAM: Eye Operation Takes 
King Prajadhipok to London 


A former student of Eton and the 
royal military college (Sandhurst) un- 
derwent an operation in a London clinic 
last week for the removal of an old 
cataract. He was the “Supreme Arres- 
ter of the Ebb and Flow of the Tides,” 
Prajadhipok, King of Siam. ' 

When he is in Europe and America, 
the swarthy king relinquishes the 
pomp which surrounds him in Bang- 
kok. There he often rides in a golden 
palaquin, borne shoulder-high by red- 
garbed attendants. In London and on 
the Riviera he and Queen Rambai- 
barni lead a tourist’s existence. Last 
Spring they engaged in a mock tennis 
tourney in a Monte Carlo restaurant, 
and that famous tennis player King 


Gustav of Sweden raised the white . 


napkin of surrender under their blasts. 

In September the Siamese monarch 
will come to this country for an opera- 
tion on his left eye, presumably by Dr. 
John M. Wheeler, the New York sur- 
geon who operated on him during his 
visit in 1931. His majesty has already 
accepted an invitation to visit Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, either at the White 
House or at Hyde Park. 


JAPAN: Tokyo Resents Gay Song 
NBC Played in Togo’s Honor 


There are some songs in Japan 
which sound innocent but are most un- 
suitable for a funeral. One of them is 
“Kappore,”’ which has evil meanings. 


You see a white sail 
Far distant 
On the dark sea. 
That’s a boat carrying 
Tangerines 
From Ki-no-kuni. 


A legend tells that many years ago 
a poor farmer of Ki-no (now Kii) prov- 
ince defied a furious storm to bring 
to the people of Tokyo, 300 miles 
northeast, the fruit they like to eat on 
New Year’s Day. He sold the tanger- 
ines for a fortune, squandered it, and 
died in poverty. 

Succeeding verses, equally innocu- 
ous, celebrate a good harvest. Because 
of its associations and the title graft- 
ed upon it (equivalent to “love ’em and 
leave ’em’’), the song has become a 
favorite at revels, bawled by flushed 
students and staggering sailors. Re- 
spectable Oriental parents forbid 
daughters to hum it. 

Last week Japan mourned her great- 
est naval hero, Admiral Marquis Heia- 
chiro Togo, whose squadrons destroyed 
the Russian fleet in 1905. In honor of 
the departed hero, Japanese and 
American radio officials arranged for 
a memorial broadcast a few hours 
after the State burial. In Washington, 
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Vassily Stalin and His Teacher 
in a Little Red School in Moscow 
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Composer Yamada and Wife: His 
Tune Came Back to Shock Japan 








Vice Admiral William H. Standley, 
Chief of Naval Operations, stood be- 
fore a National Broadcasting Co. mi- 
crophone. The quiet, sympathetic words 
of the American, uttered at 8 A. M. 
LCastern Standard Time, were rebroad- 
cast instantly throughout Japan, but 
reached Japanese ears, because of the 
difference in time, at 10 P. M. Millions 
listened. 

The Admiral’s voice stopped. A little 
music, played by an American orches- 
tra, followed. Then the slant-eyed 
radio fans got a jolt. 

Through their loud speakers tumbled 
the spirited strains of “Kappore.” ‘An 
insult!”” growled the mourners. ‘Most 
improper!” screeched the newspapers. 
“In what spirit did the Americans 
broadcast this music?” a naval officer 
demanded. 

In reply NBC officials indignantly 
quoted a cable from JOAK, Japanese 
key station, thanking them for the 
broadcast. New York’s studios, they 
said, knew nothing about any naughty 
song. Joseph Littau’s orchestra had 
merely filled the gap after Admiral 
Standley’s speech by rendering ‘“Jap- 
anese Sunset” by Jessie Deppen and 
“Japanese Suite” by Koscak Yamada. 
What could be more appropriate. 

Apparently NBC directors did not 
know Yamada had incorporated in his 
suite the notorious drinking song 
“Kappore.” 


GERMANY: Woolworth’s Mobbed 
By Nazis Due to Rumor 


Crashing glass and exultant shouts 
startled the ancient gabled city of Kas- 
sel in Western Prussia one night last 
week. Nazis, speeding in cars, had 
hurled stones through display windows 
of the local Woolworth store, America’s 
contribution to a community more than 
1,000 years old. 

At Bonn, on the Rhine, birthplace of 
Beethoven and seat of the celebrated 
university, rioters splashed paint over 
windows of another Woolworth store. 
A third store, at Chemnitz, in Saxony, 
closed its doors before an irate mob. 

The demonstrations followed a report 
circulated by an obscure news agency 
that F. W. Woolworth & Co. had joined 
the boycott against German goods in- 
stituted by many of New York’s largest 
retail firms. Nazi newspapers scath- 
ingly denounced the “American-Jewish 
concern,” still confusing it, apparently, 
with the Jewish-owned Wohlwert com- 
pany. 

According to official figures, Germany 
had an unfavorable trade balance of 
136,000,000 marks ($51,680,000 current- 
ly) for the first third of this year. Al- 
though Nazis hold the Soviet Union’s 
trade policy chiefly responsible, they 
are piqued by American boycotters. 

Woolworth officials in Germany were 
quick to deny the charge. They said 
buyers for Woolworth’s 150 stores in 
Canada and 550 in Britain had lately 
visited the Reich. Another buyer was 
about to sail from the United States. 

In New York a Woolworth spokes- 
man said the firm had imported no 
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German goods lately because it had 
peen “impossible to obtain them.” He 
denied emphatically a report that 
American Woolworths displayed plac- 
ards reading “We Carry No German 
Goods.” 

Of Woolworth’s 2,580 stores, 80 are 
in Germany, where the company slogan 
is “25 und 50 pfennige” (6 and 12 cents 
on a par dollar, 9% and 19 cents cur- 
rently). No products are sold in Reich 
stores which cannot be found in Ameri- 
can branches. 

Apparently Woolworth explanations 
satisfied most Nazis. Newspapers 
printed retractions of the boycott re- 
port; and the Kassel and Chemnitz 
stores, closed for three days by police, 
reopened to an orderly business. But 
that night more stones flew in Cologne, 
shattering the windows of two more 
red-front stores. 


BRITAIN: Yells and Hair-Pulling 
Liven Mosley’s Fascist Rally 


One evening last week the Olympia 
Sports Arena in Hammersmith, Lon- 
don, resounded to more enthusiastic 
fisticuffery than British heavyweights 
have furnished since its opening 48 
years ago. Impromptu contests brought 
together supporters of Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley’s Fascists (see cover) and their 
Socialist and Communist opponents. 
Amateurs of both sexes waded happily 
into the fray. 

Sir Oswald, encouraged by his suc- 
cessful meeting in Albert Hall Apr. 22 
when 10,000 Britons cheered him, hoped 
for an even more impressive demon- 
stration under the glass roof of the 
arena, which sprawls over nine acres. 
Enemies appeared before the crowd 
could be admitted. “Mosley, Public En- 
emy No. 1!” they yelled, snake-dancing 
through the throng. 

The Fascists surged in peacefully, 
however. Trumpets blared. Sir Os- 
wald’s tall figure moved in lone maj- 
esty down the central aisle to a plat- 
form bright with banners. Amid Fas- 
cist insignia—a shield showing fasces, 
which lictors of ancient Rome carried, 
superimposed on the Union Jack—his 
voice boomed its usual demand that he 
be made dictator of the British Empire. 
With belligerent gestures he taunted 
Jews, Liberals, Conservatives, and So- 
cialists. 

Hecklers screeched: “You lie!” Fight- 
ing broke out. Black Shirts hustled 
kicking opponents to the doors. Wom- 
en opponents clawed Fascists’ cheeks. 
The Black Shirts gallantly stepped 
aside and let their own women sup- 
porters attack the feminine foe with 
hairpins and finger nails. 

The main event, exclusively male, 
frightened many spectators out of the 
building. A group of anti-Fascists 
yelled abuse from the steel rafters, 50 
feet above the arena. Fascists crawled 
out along the narrow girders for a bat- 
tle royal. 

Before bodies had time to drop, Sir 
Oswald ordered his warriors to desist. 

In the end, he finished his speech 
without interruption and police 
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marched twelve rioters to jail. Labor- 
ites and Tories joined in the Commons 
to»-denounce the fighters. Sir John 
Gilmour, Home Secretary, assured 
them that police would prevent similar 
disorders in future. 

Britons felt that ‘Sir Oswald had lost 
the decision. - 


LONSDALE: Sporting Earl Tells Rodeo 
Company of Denver Stage “Hold-up” 


Col. Hugh Cecil Lowther, fifth Earl 
of Lonsdale and owner of 175,000 Brit- 
ish acres, hoisted his husky body up 
from a London banquet table one eve- 
ning last week. A round-headed old fel- 
low with white hair and muttonchop 
whiskers, be beamed at a gathering of 
American cowboys and cowgirls, mem- 
bers of a rodeo company. Waving one 
of the enormous cigars he always 
smokes, he said: 

“T helped to hold up the Denver stage 
coach in the ’70s. Some of my friends 
left one day to hold up the coach and 
I accompanied them.” 

Britons were not surprised. A hold- 
up, they said, would have been a minor 
incident in a career which made him 
the most beloved of British sportsmen. 

Born Jan. 25, 1857, Hugh Cecil Low- 
ther got his public school education at 
Eton, his higher learning in the rough 
places of the world. More of an athlete 
than a student, he ran away as a boy 
and for eighteen months traveled with 
a circus, becoming an acrobat and 
trick rider. 

When he arrived in the American 
West in his ‘teens, he was already an 
expert horseman. Cowboys, he ad- 
mitted, licked him into shape and 
taught him to rope and brand like a 
top hand. He remembers Denver, he 
says, when it was a one-shack town, 
Cheyenne when it boasted only one shed. 


Returning, he settled down for a 
time on the Westmorland and Cumber- 
land estates in Northwestern England 
which he was to inherit, and went in 
for hunting, football, cricket, yachting, 
boxing, and horse racing. The latter 
two remain his favorite sports. He 
eventually built up a stable of 150 
thoroughbreds. 

In 1878 he married Lady Grace Ce- 
cilie Gordon, daughter of the late 
tenth Marquis of Huntly. He suc- 
ceeded his brother as Earl four years 
later. 

But no earldom could keep him long 
at home. In 1888 he traveled up the 
Athabaska River to Great Slave Lake 
and then far down the Mackenzie. 
Mushing on snowshoes behind a string 
of huskies, he crossed to the Yukon and 
the coast. An Indian tribe with whom 
he. lived for a time told him there was 
gold in the Klondike. He could have 
staked any virgin claim he desired, but 
pushed on. The gold rush began eight 
years later. 

Shipwreck on an Arctic whaler and 
service in the Boer War added to his 
fund of stories. During his periods at 
home he became patron saint of Brit- 
ish boxing, donor of the Lonsdale belt, 
emblematic of British boxing champion- 
ships. Instrumental in bringing George 
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Dixon and other famous American 
fighters to England, he grows dis- 
gusted at the ineptitude of local talent 
as exemplified by Joe Beckett and 
“Fainting Phil’’ Scott. 

Known as the “Yellow Earl’ because 
of the hue of his family emblem, he 
usually attends race meets in a rickety 
yellow coach piloted by postilions in 
yellow beaver hats. Derby Day last 
week he rode in a car which promptly 
ran into a ditch near Epsom. The 
Earl, uninjured, watched the race from 
the Royal Box. His revenues come 
from iron, lead, and fire-clay work- 
ings in Cumberland. In 1928, when 
he and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary, friends  sub- 
scribed to a fund to buy them a gold 
chest. Most of the total—$1,750,000— 
was turned over to charity. 

The day after the Earl had made his 
stage-coach confession, Denver re- 
porters discovered it was a joke. Old 
residents recalled that in 1874 young 
Lowther and a group of cowboy com- 
panions decided to give some visiting 
Londoners a thrill by simulating a 
stick-up. They galloped down on the 
stage, discovered it contained United 
States mail sacks and, realizing that 
robbing the mails is a Federal offense, 
galloped rapidly away. 
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RELIGION 
HUMANISTS: Godless Religion 


Has “Recognition” Ceremony 





In Steinway Concert Hall the First 
Humanist Society of New York meets 
every Sunday. Humanists are no mere 
off-shoot group of liberal Protestants. 
They are advocates of a revolutionary 
philosophy of religion. Their meeting 
room has as little resemblance to the 
conventional church as their tenets 
have to those of orthodox Christianity. 

A few days ago Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter, founder and leader of the New 
York Humanist Society, stood hefore 
his followers and explained the service 
which was to be conducted. It was 
the Humanists’ first ceremony of the 
kind. Christians would call it a bap- 
tismal service; the Humanists call it a 
“recognition” service. 

A 15-weeks-old child, its parents (the 
father is a supervisor in the wrapping 
department of a Brooklyn department 
store}, and its sponsors were gathered 
before Dr. Potter. He looked at them 
solemnly and asked if the parents 
would provide for the child, giving him 
food, clothing, shelter, education, and 
moral training. He then charged the 
sponsors to provide these in event of 
death of either parent. 

The child was then presented for 
“recognition.” “I, therefore,” said Dr. 
Potter, “in the presence of your dawn- 
ing life, and in the name of our com- 
mon humanity, represented by this 
present company, welcome you into this 
world of joy and sorrow, of opportu- 
nity for growth of personality. 

“I name you Joseph Meek Caldwell 
Jr. And as this rosebud, which I now 
place in your hands, opens into new 
loveliness, so may your personality ex- 
pand in beauty of character and shed 
its fragrance upon those around you.” 


BevieFr: Scorning the three great 
creeds of Christendom—Apostles’, Ni- 
cene, and Athanasian—the Humanist 
believes simply in man. 

Some contrasts between the old and 
this new “religion:” 

The old: God created the world. The 
new: The world and man evolved. 

The old: The chief end of man is to 
glorify God. The new: The chief end 
of man is to improve himself. 

The old: Man is inherently evil. The 
new: Man has infinite possibilities for 
good. 

The old: Hell is where the wicked go. 
The new: Suffering is the natural re- 
sult of breaking the laws of right liv- 
ing. 

The old: God saves. The new: Im- 
provement comes from within. No man 
or god can save another man. 

The Humanist Society was formed 
simultaneously in New York and Holly- 
wood in 1929. ‘Today, groups may be 
found in almost every important Ameri- 
can city, the largest being in New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Holly- 
wood. They claim 25,000 adherents. 
Humanist groups have also been formed 
in England, Japan, Turkey, India, and 
Germany. . 

Humanism attracts vigorous, opti- 
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mistic intellectuals who can live with- 
out a god. Two-thirds of their num- 
bers are men. The New York group 
includes Harry Elmer Barnes, Mrs. 
Samuel Gompers, and Mrs. Bernarr 
Macfadden. A recent census taken in 
the New York society showed the larg- 
est number were formerly Roman 
Catholics and the second largest for- 
merly Christian Scientists. 

There is no doubt that Humanist 
philosophy has already influenced many 
of the liberal branches of Protestant- 
ism. At least 100 Unitarian ministers, 
who are not restricted by any creed, 
are openly preaching Humanism. 


FouNnDER: Dr. Potter, father of Hu- 
manism, was born in Massachusetts 
49 years ago. He is no gaunt or stern 
New Englander. Of medium height 
and build, he has a sparkling eye, a 
ready smile. He has held Baptist, Uni- 
tarian, and Universalist pastorates. 
For some years he was Professor of 
Comparative Religion at Antioch Col- 
lege. 

He first burst into national promi- 
nence in 1923-24 when he championed 
evolution in a series of debates with 
the fundamentalist Dr. John Roach 
Straton in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
In 1925 his name was frequently men- 
tioned in the press when he acted as 
Bible expert assisting Clarence Darrow 
in the Scopes evolution trial in Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. Potter does not regret his early 
Baptist training which gave him a firm 
foundation in biblical knowledge. He 
deplores that the average liberal min- 
ister today has only a smattering 
knowledge of the Good Book. 

Though shunned as a heretic by most 
of the New York clergy, he was an in- 
timate of the late Dr. Robert Norwood, 
rector of exclusive St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal Church, New York. During 
the last conversation he had with Dr. 
Norwood, the Episcopalian said: “Take 
care of yourself, Potter. You have a 
great work to do. If there is any reli- 
gion at all 100 years from now it will 
be Humanism.” 


FILM BOYCOTT: Philadelphia 
Catholics Avoid the Movies 


Last October the Catholic Charities 
Convention met in New York and vig- 
orously condemned indecent films. 
Hollywood scoffed. It felt it could smile 
at “the church people.” 

Then, Roman Catholic Bishops met 
in Washington and issued a whacking 
manifesto against the film industry. 
Hollywood again turned up its nose. 

Last April the Bishops met a second 
time in the capital. They formed a 
“Legion of Decency.” Its members 
vowed: “I hereby promise to remain 
away from all motion pictures except 
those which do not offend decency and 
Christian morality.” This time Holly- 
wood did not smile, but wondered if 
the Bishops could really put the pledge 
into anything approaching general use. 

Last week, Denis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, took 
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decisive action. In a pastoral letter, 
read in all parishes, the Cardinal 
ordered the faithful of his Archdiocese, 
numbering almost 1,000,000, to begin 
immediately a boycott of all motion 
pictures. 

“Nothing is left to us except the 
boycott,” he explained. “To stay away 
from them is not merely a counsel but 
a positive command, binding all in 
conscience under pain of sin.” 

If other Bishops issue similar orders, 
Hollywood can no longer smile at “the 
church people.” 


CONVOCATIONS: Reports on 
York and Canterbury Pilgrims 


“Shocking!” cried members of the 
Church of England. Their cry went up 
some time ago when they learned that 
two Unitarian ministers had preached 
in the magnificent Liverpool Cathedral, 
designed by Sir Giles Scott. One of the 
preachers was Dr. L. P. Jacks, whose 
books have wide circulation in this 
country. ; 

At the time, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
prominent and conservative church- 
man, called the affair “a scandal in 
the face of Christendom.” He formally 
petitioned Dr. William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York, as metropolitan of the 
province, to take action against Dr. 
Albert A. David, Bishop of Liverpool. 

Except for Dr. H. D. A. Major’s 
Modern Churchman, the Anglican press 
sided with Lord Hugh, although even 
Anglo-Catholics regretted the offender 
was the much-beloved Dr. David. 

Persons remembering Dr. David's 
sermon at the consecration of the 
cathedral in 1924 were not surprised at 
his invitation to Unitarians. Distinctly 
the bishop then declared the cathedral 
was to be used “for true unity in 
Christendom” and that “it is intended 
... to throw it open to all men of good 
will and all seekers after the truth.” 

Crux of the scandal was that 
Anglicans and most Non-Conformists 
believe the Godhead resides in the 
Trinity. Unitarians believe it exists in 
the person of the Father alone. 

At the York Convocation last week, 
Archbishop Temple announced passage 
of a formula restricting Anglican 
Bishops regarding invitations to non- 
Anglicans to preach in their cathed- 
ral pulpits. The resolution carefully 
refrained from any censure of Bishop 
David, and the Archbishop denied that 
convocation had anything but sym- 
pathy and admiration for him. If he 
had erred, the convocation knew he 
had done so with honest intentions. 


CANTERBURY: At the same time as 
the York meeting, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (see cover) presided over 
his convocation in London. Untroubled 
by open-pulpit Bishops, Dr. Cosmo G. 
Lang spoke on world disarmament. 
He frankly blamed France for upset- 
ting the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva and warned solemnly 
that she ran a great risk in “con- 
temptuously rejecting all German de- 
mands. 
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STRAUSS£: Practical Genius of 
Song and Explorer in Classics 


Richard: Strauss—-whose opera has 
done’ more than the Bible ever could to 
make Americans aware of Salome— 
was threescore and ten last week. 

He’ has lived long enough to hear 
several generations of music critics 
shout brave opinions and pass into 
oblivion. As a young man he heard 
classicists howl against his “modern” 
discords. Today—somewhat incredu- 
lously—he hears pompous orators re- 
fer to him as a classicist. 

He has had a fine time in life. Much 
of it has been spent explaining that he 
is not the man who wrote “The Blue 
Danube Waltz’’—that he and Johann 
Strauss are not even remotely related. 
Herr Richard still likes good Munich 
beer. He was born there and his mother 
was a Pschorr. Saying Pschorr in 
Munich is like saying Schlitz in Mil- 
waukee. 

Strauss is one of those temperament- 
al, fiery geniuses who is nevertheless 
@ very canny business man. He has 
always known exactly what he was be- 
ing. paid fer waving a -conductor’s ba- 
ton or composing an opera. That’s the 
sound, middle-class German in him. 
His father was a talented French-horn 
player. ; 

Before young Richard could cut up 
his own meat, he showed all the ear- 
marks of budding genius. Before -he 
wore long pants he could play the vio- 
lin—that began at the age of 4—com- 
pose music, and conduct an orchestra. 
His father and mother, who wanted 
him to be a nice, intelligent boy, sent 
him to the usual gymnasium (high 
school) and then to Munich’s university 
to study science and literature. Then 
he went right back to music. 

Hans von Bulow was his great teach- 
er and friend and the first to conduct 
the serenade for wind instruments 
Strauss wrote at 16. Finally Strauss 
succeeded his friend as conductor at 
Meiningen. 

He then decided he wanted to see 
the world. At 28 he traveled through 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Sicily. When 
he was 30 he returned to Germany and 
married Pauline de Ahna, who sang 
in Wagnerian operas, but who soon 
switched to the interpretation of her 
husband’s music. They have one son. 

Then began that great period of cre- 
ation and battle, when Strauss tor- 
tured conventional ears with “Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Don Juan,” “Elektra,” and 
“Salome”—which brings up bright 
memories of Mary Garden dressed as 
though for a very hot climate. 

The Kaiser cocked an ear to the 
music of “Rosenkavalier” and ex- 
pressed his distaste for its lack of or- 
thodoxy by saying he regretted he had 
nursed a snake in his bosom. 

Strauss has always been a law unto 
himself.” Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich now fight not against, but for 
him. The Viennese presented him, a 
few years ago, with a villa in che Bel- 
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Richard Strauss, “The World’s Greatest Living Musician” 


vedere Park, on the grounds of the 
palace where Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand lived before he went—just twenty 
years ago this month—to be assassi- 
nated at Sarajevo. 

Herr Strauss is a tall man, stooping 
a little now, with an immense domed 
head and the musician’s air of divine 
authority. He likes best to live at his 
Strauss Villa, in Garmisch Parten- 
kirchen, Bavaria. 

When he was conductor of the Ber- 
lin Opera his absolute punctuality was 
notorious. He would arrive on the dot, 
leave on the dot, and afterward pro- 
ceed to the Kaiserhof Cafe. There, with 
a friend or two, he always sat at the 
same table, puffing at an enormous 
pipe, with a glass of beer before him. 

A New York Times reporter once 
asked him if opera was declining. 

Strauss snorted. He was in Vienna 
taking sun-lamp treatments and was 
in an optimistic frame of mind. ‘‘Good 
opera well produced,” he snapped, “will 
always draw, and, I hear from every- 
where, is drawing. ... The film, the 
talkie, the radio—all these are not 
serious rivals of opera. Radio per- 
formances even educate a new opera 
public. Not even the most perfect 


machine can replace the living per- 
formance, the magic of the personality 
of the living singer.” 


Last Summer, when Toscanini re- 
fused to go to Baireuth to conduct the 
Wagner festival under Nazi auspices, 
Strauss took the job. That caused 
much surprise. It was known that he 
and the Wagner family had been at 
outs for a good many years. The cause 
of the original row was supposed to 
have been due to some uncharitable re- 
marks Siegfried Wagner had let fly at 
Strauss’s “Salome” and “Elektra.” 

Though the hatchet was buried, it 
showed signs of coming back into 
action during rehearsals, when Strauss 
speeded up the tempo of “Parsifal.” 
When someone complained, he is said 
to have retorted: “I am 30 years too 
young for such slowness, however 
customary it might be at Baireuth.” 
He had his way, and brought off the 
performance peacefully, with Hitler in 
attendance—and rifles stacked omi- 
nously outside the Festspielhaus. 

Then Strauss once more showed his 
independence. He marched across the 
border into Austria and conducted the 
Salzburg Festival, which Nazis, anger- 
ed at Dollfuss’s refusal to let them run 
his Austrian government, were boy- 
cotting. 

The man many: critics call “the 
world’s greatest living musician’’ mere- 
ly shrugged his shoulders. “Strauss” is 
a German word for “fight.” 
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DERBY: Windsor Lad Is Victor 
In Brilliant British Classic 


Shadowy figures peopled the night on 
a grassy plain set in hilly woodlands 
near London last week. Parti-colored 
gypsy costumes and the drabber garb 
of less picturesque but equally com- 
mercial nomads, all with business 
afoot, were revealed by campfires. A 
huge grandstand, and stables whence 
the thud of a restless horse’s hoof oc- 
casionally sounded, dominated the 
scene. 

The advance guard for the one-hun- 
dred-fifty-sixth running of the English 
Derby had taken possession of Epsom 
Downs. Under brighter lights in Lon- 
don, the Marquis of Zetland predicted 
the classic’s outcome in gypsy riddles: 
“Turn your eyes to the East,” he said. 

He was right. Next afternoon Wind- 
sor Lad, carrying the colors of the Ma- 
harajah of Rajpipla, crossed the finish 
of the hilly mile-and-a-half turf course 
a length ahead of Lord Woolavington’s 
Easton, with the favorite, Colombo, in 
third place. Had either of these last 
two won, friends of the sly Marquis 
noted, the prophecy would have been 
just as well fulfilled. 

Windsor Lad equaled the record for 
the race, set last year—2:34 flat. He 
scattered fortunes to lucky sweepstakes 
ticket holders throughout the world. 
He climaxed a vivid holiday for half a 
million Britishers, led by their King. 

Many of these had joined the shad- 
owy figures on the Downs when race 
day dawned. Though the night was 
chilly, they came and held their 
ground, determined to be among the 
minority to obtain a close-up view of 
the race. For breakfast, they munched 
pork pies, jellied eels, and other Cock- 
ney equivalents of hot dogs and ham- 
burgers. 

Soon long lines of bright red double- 
deck London buses discharged their 
loads to swell the crowd. Private cars 
moved, fender to fender, toward the 
course. Other buses shuttled from the 
Epsom railroad station, while hardier 
rail arrivals walked in roadside ditches 
beside traffic lines. Police in autogi- 
ros, floating above the crowds, directed 
Bobbies who in turn directed traffic. 

The gypsies set up their fortune-tell- 
ing booths to welcome the stream of 
customers. Like Lord Zetland, they 
found ambiguous phrases with which to 
prophesy the race’s outcome. Merry- 
go-rounds began to turn, and all the 
crew that caters to fair-day crowds did 
business. 

The top hats and morning coats of 
the nobility and near nobility made 
their appearance in the grandstand 
somewhat later. It was still forenoon 
when that too was full, even to the 
King and Qucen in the Royal Box, who 
brought their own lunch, disdaining the 
hawkers’ jellied eels. Race time drew 
near. 

As the horses came into the paddock, 
a last notch was taken in a girth here, 
2 stirrup adjusted there; tips, inside 
dope, reports from headquarters flew 
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faster and faster. Word spread that 
Lord Glanely had paid $30,000 for a 
half share in his horse, Colombo, un- 
beaten in nine starts. This served to 
arrest the lengthening of odds on Co- 
lombo, counteracting expert opinion 
that the hard-packed course would not 
suit the favorite. 

All eyes followed the parade to the 
post, where one fractious horse caused 
a delay. A brief downpour at noon had 
not softened the packed ground under 
the grass, which was hard as pave- 
ment. The nervous horse was calmed. 
Nineteen. thoroughbreds were off to 
a perfect start. 

Uphill they thundered, on a half- 
mile climb. Medieval Knight, an- out- 
sider, was in front. Both Easton and 
Windsor Lad swept along close at his 
heels. Colombo, his hoofs flashing 
though the bright buttercups scattered 
thickly in the grass-covered track, drew 
up near the leaders as they topped the 
climb. 

Easton was first to take advantage 
of the down-grade, slipping out in 
front. Almost immediately Windsor 
Lad closed up the gap, but could not 
quite overtake the leader. Colombo, 
too, was closer. Then for a moment 
another outsider was in front. 

At the bottom of the descent Wind- 
sor Lad made a beautiful turn around 
famous Tattenham Corner. He was 
close to the rail on the sharp hairpin 
turn, and off up the stretch in excellent 
position. Colombo was wide at the 
corner, losing valuable distance. All 
the way up the stretch those two and 
Easton had the race to themselves. 

Colombo made a magnificent bid to 
regain distance lost at Tattenham. 
Lashed by his jockey, he almost suc- 
ceeded. But Windsor Lad felt the whip 
too, heard Colombo pounding beside 
him, and promptly flashed ahead again. 

Hardly had Windsor Lad captured 
the classic race before his owner was 
out in the middle of the track, his 
dusky Oriental face wreathed by a 
‘-broad grin, his top hat swinging from 
his hand in frantic jubilation. At home 
he holds power of life.and death over 
200,000 subjects. He prefers to live in 
his manor near Windsor Palace and 
train horses for the Derby. Every em- 
ploye there had a holiday on race day. 

As soon as he could control his fren- 
zied joy, he climbed from the track to 
the Royal box. There he received the 
congratulations of King George and 
Queen Mary. 

“I thought my horse would win,” he 
said, “but I don’t want to say I knew 
he would.” 


SWEEPSTAKES: The Maharajah’s joy 
was echoed around the world by hold- 
ers of lucky tickets in the Irish Hos- 
pital Sweepstakes. The great lottery, 
its winners decided by the Derby, has 
paid them more than $100,000,000 in 
four years of operation. 

This year $1,000,000 was this coun- 
try’s share of sweepstake money. Four 
Americans held tickets on Windsor Lad, 
each worth $152,100, of which the Fed- 
eral Government will take about $60,- 
000 in taxes. 

They were Alma Mamay, former New 
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The Horse That Won the Race That 
Made People Rich: Windsor Lad 
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The Janitor That Had a Nephew 
That Had a Ticket: The Rotvoniks 
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What Washington University 
Taking a Practice Spin on the 


KEYSTONE 
The T. O. M. Sopwiths in Drydock With His Lipton Heritage, the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup Challenger, the Deep, Razor-Keeled Endeavour, at Southampton 
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Vill Prove Bombshells at the Poughkeepsie Regatta, 


INTERNATIONAL 
, Paced by Comfortable Coaches in a Motor Launch 


WIDE WORLD 


British Peggy Scriven Keeping Her French Hard Court Title From 
U. S. Queen Helen Jacobs, in Paris. It Was Helen’s Fifth Bid 
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(Left) Going Over 100 Miles per Hour, 
the Accident on Brooklands Track, England 


KEYSTONE 


Nepal’s New British Envoy, Gen: B. S. J.B. ‘Rana, Doffs His Remov- 


able Egrets After Giving King George Nepal’s Order of Rajanna 
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it Mr. and “Mrs. arc 
mairie, workers of 4 Nashua; N.'H., shoe 
factory, the four. sharing one of the 
precious tickets; a policeman in Irving- 
ton, N. J.; a resident of Séuth Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

A second prize of $75,000 caused ex- 
citement on Néw York city’s thickly- 
populated lower east side. Frank Rot- 
vonik, janitor, thought he had a ticket 
on Easton. When Easton ran second, 
the slum section rejoiced, Mr. Rotvonik 
threw away his broom, symbol of pov- 
erty. Then appeared Frank Schmidt, a 
waiter, Rotvonik’s nephew, and showed 
that the prize was his. For luck he had 
used his uncle’s name. In the end, Mr. 
Schmidt promised to give his uncle 
$20,000 anyway. 

For Oliver T. McCarter Jr. (see 
cover), another New Yorker, aged 7, 
and holder of a second prize, there was 
no problem. “‘That’s nothing,” he said 
when told of his luck. “I’m rich 4l- 
ready.” 

Thereupon he drew 39 cents from his 
trouser pocket to prove his claim. 


GOLF: Dutra, a Former Caddy, 
Wins U. S. Open Championship 


A little Spanish caddy used to knock 
balls through a California stubble field 
and sink them in buried tomato cans. 
Last week, grown 6 feet 2 inches tall 
and weighing 222 pounds, he won the 
United States. Open Golf Champion- 
ship at the Merion Cricket Club, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Thereby did Olin Anthony Dutra (see 
cover) of Santa Monica fulfill experts’ 
prophesies made some years ago that 
he would reach the top. 

Dutra, now in his early 30s, is a 
golfer’s golfer, “a golfer without a 
weakness,” according to MacDonald 
Smith. He is broad of beam and has 


A Big Gallery Following Sarazen and Runyan 






“Wits Deg {the biggest hands. and feet of any _. 
Edy ~Guil- —-medern-—tournament— gelfer.. Crowds. -—- 


annoy him. Surrounded by spectators, 
his brows beetle in morose concentra- 


», tion on his game, yet he is affable and. 


courteous when addressed. He is not 


rich and can use the $25,000 his cham-.-.. 


pionship may make for him before he 
has to defend it in 1935. 

Dutra beat Gene Sarazen for the 
championship by one stroke. Starting 
the last round of the 72-hole battle, 
Sarazen was out in front, not worrying 
about Dutra, but about the two veter- 
ans out ahead of him, Cruickshank 
and Wiffy Cox. While this trio stag- 
gered and blundered down the stretch, 
the swarthy Spaniard came from be- 
hind to snatch the gold and glory with 
a burst of perfect shot making. 

Despite three-putting the last two 
greens, Dutra covered the treacher- 
ous last nine of Merion in even par 34, 
while Sarazen and Harry Cooper took 
36 each, Cox 37, and Cruickshank 39. 
The final totals were Dutra 293, 
Sarazen 294, Cooper, Cruickshank, and 
Cox 295 each. 

Johnny Goodman, defending cham- 
pion, confident he could repeat, shot 
311, tying Denny Shute, British Open 
Champion. Lawson Little, another 
Californian, the new British Amateur 
Champion, shot 306. 

Betting Commissioner Jack Doyle 
made a book on the championship 
which is interesting in view of the re- 
sults, and the fact that a “golf book” 
is considered “the biggest sucker book 
in betting” by such an expert as Joe 
Williams. 

Doyle listed Dutra at 20 to 1 to win, 
10 to 1 for second, and 5 to 1 for third. 
Doyle’s best guess was on Sarazen, 
whom he quoted at 5 to 1 to win and 
2%, to 1 for second, which he won, 
Doyle’s second choice was Paul Run- 
yan at 6 to 1. Runyan finished with 
307, far out of the money. His third 
choice was Craig Wood at 10 to 1. 
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CAREERS: Business Men Offer 
Graduates Words of Wisdom 


The 130,000-odd young men and 
women who have just received college 
degrees can now obtain free advice on 
how to get a job in an almost jobless 
world. A Choosing-a-Career Confer- 
ence, to be held June 26 to 28 in New- 
ark, N. J., will put them straight. 

To recent college graduates interest- 
ed in attending, 31 leaders of business 
and industry will propound practical 
hints on nearly every business and pro- 
fessional field. Preparing for the con- 
ference, George Bijur of L. Bamberger 
& Co., director, has collected views of 
some 500 other business men. Among 
the words of wisdom: 





© “The growing complexity of the 
problems confronting American bus: 
ness requires that more and more men 
and women who have had special train- 
ing in the colleges and universities 
choose industrial careers.” G. F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Co., Chicago. 


© “IT have never been able to think of 
any reason which would seem to justify 
me... in giving greater consideration 
to the young man who had been for- 
tunate enough to obtain a college edu- 
cation... As a matter of fact, my 
sympathies ... lean in the direction 
of the young man without the college 
education.” Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


© “Due to the radical and dangerous 
theories now emanating from certain 
colleges and universities . .. many em- 
ployers are hesitating about employ- 
ing graduates of certain colleges and 
universities .. .” E. M. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Mathieson Alkali Works. 


© “For present purposes, my solutior 
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would be that which the German 
Government recently promulgated... 
No one graduating in Germany into a 
business or professional career is per- 
mitted to so function without first 
spending a full year very actively em- 
ployed on a farm...” August Heck- 
scher, New York philanthropist. 


® “The person who fails to get a job 
through the normal method of appli- 
cation should spend some time attempt- 
ing to create an idea . For the col- 
lege graduate an excellent springboard 
is found in the writing of articles deal- 
ing with some special industry.”’ Nich- 
olas M. Schenck of Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer Pictures, who explained that his 
studios found promising young men 
among writers of articles about the 
movie industry. 


© “T believe that the colleges can as- 
sist in giving proper guidance to young 
people so that they will not attempt to 
find a place in already crowded fields.” 
Lincoln Filene of the Boston depart- 
ment store. 


* “The first thing is for a young per- 
son to decide what he wants to do... 
then gather a list of those people who 
are conducting that particular line of 
business, enterprise, or activity .. . 
then convert himself into a salesman 
of himself .. . Of course, he would use 
his friends ... What are they good for 
if they are not willing to help?” George 
B. Chandler, secretary of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce. 


* “The young fellow who lands a job 
by his own efforts rather than by hav- 
ing his father get him a job strength- 
ens his own character immeasurably 
by braving the many refusals and dis- 
couragements .. .” Chester Barnard, 


president of the New Jersey Bell’ sae: 


phone Co. fe 


* “College graduates should © go to. 


work at any menial employment avail- 
able so as to get the under-dog ex- 
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Commencement ona Large Scale: At Columbia University 4,800 Students Step up to Receive Diplomas 





perience and point of view.” J. S&S. 
Douglas, of the United Verde Exten- 
sion Mining Co. 


°® “By training and development (in 
industry), young men and young 
women must be taught how to use 
their minds in a practical way, and 
overcome some of the ideas obtained in 
colleges and get away from some of 
the false values they gained in col- 
leges.” W. M. Jaman, president of 
General Shoe Corp. 


* 
COMMENCEMENTS : 
Gowns for Honorary LL.D.s 


and 


Caps 


Another week of commencements 
saw another huge crop of graduates 
launched into the world. Columbia’s 
4,800 and Syracuse’s 1,058 made Bryn 
Mawr’s 121 look. paltry. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology came along 
with 658 new graduates—largest num- 
ber in its history. Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis this week sent out 
750 students; Fordham in New York, 
900, and the University of Virginia, 
about 400. 

The first Bachelor of Science de- 
grees awarded by the United States 
Military Academy went to about 250 
cadets; Vassar in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
graduated 250 young women, and 
Chicago public schools prepared to 
send out 33,000 grammar and high 
school pupils this Friday. 

The custom of bestowing honorary 
degrees on notables—probably begun 
110 years ago when the University of 
Maryland made the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette a Doctor of Laws—went merrily 
along. College presidents, particularly 


» new ones, won most of the week’s 


honors. Among them: 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL of Yale, LL. D. 
from New York University, New York. 

ROBERT C. CLOTHIER of ees 20 Litt. D. from 

Temple University. er s4 Cs 

JAMES BRYANT. CON NT “< Freed wi" whom 
Célumbia had already made a D. “Sc., LL. D.’ from 
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New York University, D. Sc. from Stevens Institute 


of Technology, Hoboken, N. 


HAROLD WILLIS DODDS of Princeton, whom 
Columbia had made a Litt. D., LL. D. from New 
York Univ — and from Rutge rs U niversity, New 


srunswick, J. 

JOHN iL OYD NEWCOMB of the University of 
Virginia, LL. D. to. George Washington University, 
Washington, D. 

ARTHUR CU Ts WILLARD of the University of 
Illinois, LL. D. from George Washington University. 


Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
of New York University, whom Colum- 
bia made a Litt. D., became an LL. D. 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Others honoring and honored included: 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.: D. Sc. to 
GILES C. STEDMAN, staff captain of the United 
States liner Leviathan and rescuer of 22 men from the 
foundering British freighter Exeter City. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: LL. D. to 
Dr. WILLIAM A. WIRT, who found a red revolution 
in the new deal. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: LL. D. to JOHN 
DICKINSON, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Michigan State College, Bast Lansing, Mich.: D 
Sc. to Dr. JAMES HENRY KIMBALL, New York 
meteorologist and official weather adviser to transatlan- 
tic flyers. 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.:. LL. D. to MRS JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
mother of the President. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.: Litt. 
D. to the REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, retired New 
York clergyman and uncle of the former Secretary of 
State. 

New York University, New -York: LL. D. to 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, Morgan partner, and Chan- 
cellor-emeritus ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN of 
New York University: Mus. D. to LAWRENCE 
TIBBETT, Metropolitan Opera Singer 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: LL. D. to 
CHARLES H. LAKE, Cleveland Superintendent of 


Schools. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: LL. 
D. to HAROLD*L. ICKES, Secretary of the Inter- 
ior: Doctor of Military Science to Gen. PEYTON C. 
MARCH, retired army chief of staff. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J.: LL. D. 
to judge SAMUEL SEABURY of New York, and 
THOMAS J. WATSON, president of the International 
Business Machines Corp. D. Sc. to Dean CHARLES 
B. LIPMAN of the University of California Graduate 


School. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: LL. D. to 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, Federal Coordinator of 


Transportation. 

Union. College, Schenectady, N. Y., LL.D. 
IRVING LANGMUIR, Nobel prize winner. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: D. Sc. to JOHN P. HARRINGTON of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau_of gs. & 

Utah Uaiverety Salt Lake City, Utah : 
GEORGE H. DERN, 
REUBEN CLARK jR., 


Mexico. 
Washi ‘on College of w, Weshingtes 2t.: LL. 
D; to Federal Judge LORE NCE H. ALLEN. 

Washington and Jefferson Callexe, Warkington Pa.: 
LL. D. to HENRY AGARD WALLACE, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


to Dr. 


Secretary of War, ands J. 
formér = Ambassador to 
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ICKES, ACCUSER: Blackmail 
Charged Against Two Lawyers 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, last week made what he called 
an “unofficial” visit to Chicago. The 
trip captured headlines for three days. 

The Secretary came to testify in dis- 
barment proceedings against Lucius J. 
M. Malmin, former Federal judge of 
the Virgin Islands, and C. W. Larsen, 
Chicago attorney. Mr. Ickes had ac- 
cused the two lawyers of attempting 
to blackmail him into getting them 
Federal appointments. 

Under a new court ruling, seven 
Chicago Bar Association members 
acted as Supreme Court commissioners, 
collecting evidence. Next week they 
will make a recommendation to the 
court, which may not act until the end 
of the year. By request of Messrs. 
Malmin and Larsen, Illinois precedent 
was broken and last week’s hearings, 
were held in public. 

Into the oak-paneled Appellate court 
room on North Michigan Avenue came 
spectators, witnesses, officials, defend- 
ants, and Mr. Ickes. A former Ickes 
associate and an Ickes secretary were 
the first witnesses. Briefly they out- 
lined the story. 

Some years ago Mr. Ickes was law- 
yer for an estate. Mr. Larsen, repre- 
senting two heirs, professed not to be 
satisfied with the settlement. He in- 
terviewed Mr. Ickes, dropped the case, 
and then reopened it, threatening dis- 
barment proceedings after Mr. Ickes 
was made Secretary. Judge Malmin 
then appeared in Washington with a 
copy of the disbarment charges and 
asked for an appointment with Mr. 
Ickes. 

At this point in the narrative, the 
Secretary, hot, rumpled and perspiring, 
took the stand. Malmin, he said, had 
shown him the charges and “said the 
whole thing could be amicably settled 
if he were appointed Governor of the 
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Virgin Islands.’ Behind a door, a sec- 
retary and an investigator listened to 
this. conversation. 

For the next two hours, Judge Mal- 
min cross-examined his accuser. 

“Why are you known as Honest Ickes 
in Washington?” he began. 

“Object,” shouted Mr. Ickes’s lawyer. 

“What was the name of your wife 
before your marriage?” continued 
Malmin. 

“Object,” shouted the lawyer. 

“Wasn’t she the wife of Professor 
Thompson ?” 

“In addition to proving you’re a 
blackmailer, you’re proving you’re a 
blackguard,” retorted Mr. Ickes, who 
in 1911 married the divorced wife of 
Prof. James Westfall Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago authority on Medi- 
eval History. 

Thereafter, Judge Malmin confined 
his questions to details of his meetings 
with the Secretary. That night, Mr. 
Ickes left for Washington. But the 
hearing continued two days more, 
bringing denials of blackmail attempts 
from the defendants and, as evidence 
“for what they are worth,” letters from 
President Roosevelt to Judge Malmin, 
beginning “Dear Lucius.” It also 
brought out the fact that Larsen has 
been threatened with disbarment be- 
fore. It failed to mention Malmin’s 
record as Virgin Islands judge. 

Appointed by President Harding, the 
towering, white-haired judge arrived 
at his island post. “Trouble arose” and 
he was kicked out by the Naval Gov- 
ernor. Taking the case to a mainland 
court, he was ordered to return, did so, 
and was again kicked out. This time 
President Harding ordered him back to 
the islands, but, arriving there for the 
third time, Malmin found a Presiden- 
tial order to return awaiting him. 

Three round trips and four months 
on the bench were the total of his year’s 
service. 

“This may be my swan song,” said 
Malmin, pleading for acquittal. “We 
who are about to die salute you. I beg 
of you not to crush me.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Millens and 
Faber Get Chair for Murder 


A jury in Dedham, Mass., last week 
convicted Irving and Murton Millen 
and Abraham Faber, of murdering one 
of two policemen killed in a $14,000 
robbery of the Needham Trust Co. The 
Millens, with Murton’s 19-year-old 
bride, Norma Brighton Millen, were 
captured in February after a gun bat- 
tle in a New York hotel. Faber, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology grad- 
uate and radio-shop owner, was traced 
by radio and found in the half-burned 
getaway car. 

They went on trial in Dedham court- 
house, where Sacco and Vanzetti were 
convicted, and the eight-week trial ex- 
ceeded the Sacco-Vanzetti case in 
length and local interest. 

Faber and the Millens were to be 
sentenced Wednesday to death in the 
electric chair. Norma Millen awaits 
trial as an accessory. 

FILED: In District Court, New York, 
by United States Attorney Martin 
Conboy, a $500,000 libel against the 
White Star liner Olympic for damage 
done when the steamer sank the Nan- 
tucket lightship May 15. Among Mr. 
Conboy’s eleven charges of negligence 
were: “She was not in charge of a 
competent person. She was proceed- 
ing at a high, excessive, and danger- 
ous rate of speed in a fog. She 
collided with the lightship which was 
a moored vessel.” 

Capt. John W. Binks, still in com- 
mand, brought his ship into New York 
that night and said: “The cause of 
the collision was the failure of the 
lightship’s radio beacon to function, as 
I fully explained to the Board of 
Inquiry.” 

Who is right will probably not be de- 
cided before 1937, as the admiralty cal- 
endar is full until then. Meanwhile the 
White Star Line posted a $500,000 
bond to permit the Olympic to sail, 
and received notice of a damage suit 
by relatives of one of the seven men 
lost in the disaster. 
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RADIO 





SHOWBOAT: Laurels for Cap’n 
Henry, Lanny Ross, Mary Lou 


After eighteen months of boisterous 
weekly broadcasts, the mythical Max- 
well House Showboat has finally 
steamed into the promised land. Re- 
cently Benton & Bowles, advertising 
agency representing General Foods, 
was able to show its client some stimu- 
lating statistics. 

Maxwell House Showboat now claims 
radio’s largest audience. Forty per 
cent of all sets tuned in are tuned for 
the Showboat hour. The all-time rec- 
ord high was set by the Chase & San- 
born program—56 per cent of all lis- 
teners. That program now is second 
best favorite. 

Consequently this Thursday night, by 
way of celebration, Showboat whistles 
will blast louder and paddles will give 
an extra churn. 

Colorful, tuneful, Maxwell House 
Showboat rates high among radio per- 
formers as well as listeners. It gave 
51-year-old Charles Winninger a come- 
back after years in :nusical comedies. 
It made 28-year-old Lanny Ross, Yale 
track man, a radio rival of Rudy Vallee 
for feminine fans’ plaudits. Ross’s sing- 
ing for the Maxwell House program 
won him enough notice so that he is 
now in demand in Hollywood as well 
as on the air. He is under contract to 
Paramount, and his first picture, ‘“Mel- 
ody in Spring,” appeared recently. 

The best known way of checking 
commercial programs’ pulling power is 
by Crossley’s survey. This service, 
headed by Dr. D. P. Smelzer, com- 
mercial research manager of Procter & 
Gamble, is backed by advertisers, agen- 
cies, and networks. By establishing 
tireless scouts in 40 key cities, the 
service gets fairly accurate reports of 
what radio fans listen to. Telephone is 
the scouts’ sole means of contact. They 
simply ask nousewives what programs 
they tuned in on the night before. 
Advertising men rely upon this system. 
Though fallible, it is the only clue to 
direct returns. 

Running close behind the paddle 
wheels of Showboat, according to 
Crossley figures, come Chase & San- 
born’s penguin-nosed Jimmy Durante, 
Fleischmann’s ex-crooner Rudy Vallee, 
and Texaco’s Fire Chief, Ed Wynn. 
The explorer radio star, Admiral Byrd, 
from his home in Antarctica, is selling 
Grape-Nuts to more thousands each 
week. 

Crossley’s method is arduous and ex- 
pensive. Subscribers pay $2,500 annu- 
ally. When programs are slipping, 
Crossley learns it first. If a sustaining 
program gains public attention, busi- 
ness men check their Crossley poll, then 
feverishly bid for the program’s serv- 
ices. 

Most surprising is the vast audience 
that regularly heard Father Coughlin. 
Twenty-six per cent of all listeners 
tuned in on Detroit’s fiery, priest. 

A recent Crossley survey proved two 
important things to advertisers: New 
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programs get attention if broadcast di- 
rectly before established favorites. 
Ben Bernie’s increased popularity is 
traced to the fact that he precedes Ed 
Wynn. Programs are most valuable 
when split into as many fifteen-minute 
periods as possible. Amos ’n Andy, 
Lowell Thomas, and Wayne King are 
successful because audiences hear them 
often, and are reminded constantly of 
the products they try to sell. 

The Association of National Adver- 
tisers originated the Crossley system 
when puzzled radio men could find no 
way to check a program’s commercial 
value. It has numerous critics. George 
Jessel, toastmaster, comedian, and hus- 
band of Norma Talmadge, was skepti- 
cal when depressing reports of his pro- 
grams were noticed. He conducted a 
one-man survey in 40 towns and failed 
to meet one radio owner ever inter- 
viewed by Crossley reporters. 





BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 


black figures P.M. 

Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 

JUNE 16: GEN. HUGH 8S. JOHNSON: NRA 


Administrator will speak from Charleston, 
W. Va., in a program commemorating the 


first birthday of National Recovery Act. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M. T.; 11:00 
P.T. COLUMBIA. 


POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA: Broadcast 
of annual intercollegiate crew grind on 
Hudson River. 6:15 E.T.; 5:15 C.T.; 4:15 
M.T.; 3:15 P. T. NBC-WJZ. 

DETROIT SYMPHONY: 70-piece orchestra 
under baton of Victor Kolar in first of 
series of broadcasts originating from Ford 
Gardens, World’s Fair, Chicago. Program 


will feature works of Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Saint-Saens. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 
M.T.; 5:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

JUNE 17: FAY BAINTER: Veteran actress 
who is appearing with Walter Huston in 
“Dodsworth,” New York's current dra- 
matic success, revives over the air het 
most famous play, “East is West.” 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CO- 
LUMBIA. 

JUNE 18: GLADYS SWARTHOUT: Soprano, 
formerly with Metropolitan Opera Co., 
replacing Lawrence Tibbett and Richard 
Crooks on this program. Music will be 
lighter, in keeping with the season. 7:30 
E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
NBC-WEAF. 

ROSA PONSELLE: Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, accompanied by Andre Koste- 
lanetz’s orchestra and chorus. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA. 

JOE COOK: Radio comedian in a light, 
lunatic show. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 
M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 

JUNE 19: T. S. STRIBLING: Pulitzer Prize 
author's serial drama, 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 


7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. COLU). BIA. 
TABLOID OPERETTAS: Presented week- 
ly. Still one of the best programs on the 
air. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 
P.T. NBC-WEAF. 

JUNE 20: HENRY A. WALLACE: Secretary 
of Agriculture addressing thirtieth annual 
convention of Advertising Federation of 
America in New York. Possibility of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt attending convention June 
19 will be confirmed in daily newspapers, 
with time of broadcast. 12:30 E.T.; 11.30 
C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 
NINO MARTINI: Singing on an excellent 


program, with Andre Kostelanetz’s Or- 
chestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 C.T. COLUMBIA. 


ALBERT SPALDING: Concert violinist, 
accompanied by Don Voorhees’ Orchestra. 
Conrad Thibault is the vocalist. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA. 

JUNE 21: NORWEGIAN SINGERS ASSOCIA- 
TION: Featuring massed chorus of 2,000 


voices, singing from Fargo, N. D. 2:00 
.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P-T.; 
NBC-WJZ. 


JUNE 22: JOHNNY GREEN: One of the better 
modern composers directing a good or- 
chestra in half hour of pleasant music. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
COLUMBIA. 
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PRIVATE BANKERS: The Law Offers 


Alternatives; Business Houses Make Their Choices 


Three well known names, Smith, 
Brown, and Morgan, starred in last 
week’s financial drama. The stage was 
set by the Banking Act of 1933, and the 
final curtain is scheduled to fall this 
Saturday. P 

By June 16 the law requires commer- 
cial banks to divorce their securities 
affiliates. Private banks must choose 
whether they will underwrite securi- 
ties or accept deposits. 


Morean: J. P. Morgan & Co., and its 
Philadelphia affiliate, Drexel & Co., 
chose to remain deposit bankers and 
give up their business as_ security 
wholesalers. In the past, underwrit- 
ing was the chief source of Morgan’s 
financial supremacy, but the depression 
and the Securities Act changed that. 

“I think the larger part of our busi- 
ness is ... the straight banking busi- 
ness,” Mr. Morgan told a Senate com- 
mittee last Summer. 

Should security selling again become 
attractive, the firm may re-enter that 
field, provided it stops accepting de- 
posits. As a bank for deposits, it must 
submit, under the 1933 Banking Act, 
to examination and publication of its 
financial statements, a procedure it ad- 
mittedly dislikes. Faced with alter- 
natives of Federal or State regulation, 
both Morgan and Drexel voted for 
State. 

For 70 years four generations of 
Morgans have been private bankers. 
The present firm, however, dates only 
from 1894, when it was founded by 
John Pierpont Morgan, father of the 
present financier. 

In quick succession, the elder Mor- 
gan organized the $1,000,000,000 United 
States Steel Corp., combined a group 
of farm machinery makers into the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., and welded 
the White Star, American, Red Star, 
and Leyland lines into the Internation- 
al Mercantile Marine Co. 

When he died in Rome in 1913, he 
left his son $68,000,000 and a business 
of international fame. 

Some subsequent accomplishments 
of the Morgan firm: floating a war- 
time loan to the Allies of $500,000,000 
through a syndicate of 2,200 banks in 
the United States; marketing bonds 
here for England, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Chile, and half a dozen other 
governments; helping to finance and 
organize General Motors, Continental 
Oil, Radio Corporation, Standard 
Brands, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Alleghany Corporation, United 
Corporation, and a score of other com- 
panies. 


PARTNERS: At present there are 20, 
including sons, Junius Spencer Morgan 
and Henry Sturgis Morgan. They are 
hired under renewable contracts usual- 
ly running three years. If Mr. Morgan 
wishes it, they ‘must retire and give 
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Two of the Four Generations of Morgans Who Have Been Private 
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up their roll-top mahogany desks ar- 
ranged in rows on the main floor of 
the House of Morgan, 23 Wall Street. 
They share unequally in profits after 
Mr. Morgan has drawn 25 per cent. 
In 1929 they paid $11,000,000 in income 
taxes, the next year $48,000, and noth- 
ing in 1931 or 1932, when the firm lost 
money. 


Brown: One of the oldest private 
bankers in the country, Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co. also chose to stick to 
deposit banking. But four partners re- 
tired to continue investment banking as 
Brown Harriman & Co., Inc. 

The new security-selling offshoot was 
joined by 200 employes and a group 
of officers of the National City Bank’s 


investment afiiliate, the City Company 
of New York, which dissolved because 
of the Banking Act. Of the new firm’s 
$5,000,000 initial capital, ‘a substantial 
amount” was supplied by W. Averell 
Harriman and E. Roland Harriman, 
who shared in the $100,000,000 fortune 
left by their father, E. H. Harriman, 
the railroad magnate. 

The Harriman sons merged their 11- 
year-old investment banking company 
with Brown Brothers in 1930 to create 
one of the business’s largest units. Its 
16 partners (12 were Yale men) were 
directors of more than 120 corpora- 
tions. 

Brown Brothers dates back to 1800, 
when Alexander Brown, the founder, 
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emigrated from Ireland and entered 
the linen importing trade in Baltimore. 
Prospering, he started financing other 
merchants. This was so profitable that 
in 1833 the firm abandoned merchan- 
dising and concentrated on banking. 

Alexander’s four sons joined the 
company. At school, their teacher 
“had whollopped them and whollopped 
them, and they would not learn their 
letters.”” Weak eyes, not stupidity, were 
the cause. Glasses provided a cure. In 
business they shone. 

The firm organized the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroadc in 1827, founded the Col- 
lins Line, first American transatlantic 
steamship company, in 1847, and orig- 
inated traveler’s letters of credit. 

More recently the firm floated loans 
in the United States for France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Australia, and the Argen- 
tine, raised funds here for Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, Budapest, and Rio de Janeiro, 
helped finance Canadian Pacific, Gil- 
lette Razor, Republic Steel, Sun Oil 
Co., Munson Lines, and Atchison, To- 
peka, & Santa Fe Railroad. 


SmitH: To Edward B. Smith & Co., 
42-year-old brokerage and investment 
house, the 1933 Banking Act means 
unprecedented expansion. Into its fam- 
ily of partners next week will go Joseph 
R. Swan, president, and three vice 
presidents of the Guaranty Company of 
New York, which is being dissolved as 
securities affiliate of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. Most of the Guaranty’s per- 
sonnel will also join Smith, and the 
whole organization will then move into 
spacious quarters which the Guaranty 
Company formerly occupied. 

The enlarged firm will have branch 
offices in Philadelphia, Boston, Chica- 
go, Pittsburgh, and London, with seats 
on the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. It was 
founded in Philadelphia with only $40,- 
000 capital. George W. Norris, now 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, was an early partner. 

During the war, the firm’s business 
suffered materially owing to the death 
of its founder and to the fact that most 
of the other partners were fighting in 
France. New and younger blood was 
taken in after 1920. In 1930 the part- 
ners’ average age was only 38, far 
below the figure for the nation (see 
page 27). 

They go in keenly for sport. Among 
them are a steeplechase winner, a polo 
player, a Harvard ex-quarterback, and 
ex-football coach at Yale, a star golfer, 
and a first-class squash racquets play- 
er. They maintain they are close 
friends as well as business associates. 


° 
NRA: Year-Old Agency Clamps 


Down on Future Price-Fixing 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion celebrated nearly a year of exist- 
ence last week by a drastic change of 
policy which threw codified industries 
into confusion. The about-face came 
on the question of price-fixing, which 
is permitted in various forms in many 
approved codes. 

In an office memorandum to all NRA 


Officials, Col. G. A. Lynch, Adminis- 
trator Hugh S. Johnson’s new aide, 
set forth the new price policy. It was 
to “achieve fair competition . . . with- 
out unduly curtailing private initia- 
tive or destroying incentives to any 
individual legitimately to extend his 
business.” 

Many codified businesses immediate- 
ly assumed the era of price-fixing had 
been supplanted by ‘“wolfish compe- 
tition” of pre-NRA days. Code au- 
thorities were made panicky by reports 
that price protection in their industries 
was being wrecked by new low quo- 
tations. Telephones buzzed in NRA 
headquarters, and telegrams poured 
into Washington. 

General Johnson immediately hur- 


ried to the microphone to straighten | 


things out. “I cannot use too much 
emphasis,” 
“in saying that this (new) policy does 
not effect codes already approved.” 

He explained later that the an- 
nouncement’s main purpose was to 
obtain uniformity in future codes. 
Industries already codified would have 
to negotiate with the NRA before 
changes could be made. 

NRA has about 450 codes in effect 
and about 500 pending. It is indicated 
many of these will be swept under a 
“clean-up” code which will cover, 
chiefly, minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and dishonest trade practices. 

Many present codes touch on the 
price problem. Most frequently they 
stipulate that prices must not be be- 
low costs. Sometimes they set mini- 
mum prices by prohibiting sales below 
average costs of production in an in- 
dustry. Many provide for “open-price 
associations” under which all mem- 
bers file price lists and agree to abide 
by those prices until further notice. 

NRA opponents have claimed that 
the associations and other devices 
result in uniform prices at high levels. 

The Consumers Advisory Board de- 
nounced the open-price systems as 
facilitating “use of pressure” to force 
low price firms up to levels desired 
by the industry. Clarence Darrow’s 
National Recovery Review Board as- 
saulted the NRA program as destroy- 
ing small businesses by promoting 
monopolies and price-fixing: in the 
interest of the larger companies. 

The NRA’s new policy goes to the 
heart of this controversy. It is in- 
tended to break down price-fixing 
monopolies, to give efficient plants a 
chance to undersell competitors, to 
pass on to the consumer some of the 
code benefits. 

NRA summed up its new announce- 
ment in three paragraphs: 

“Ban fixing even of minimum prices except in 
emergencies which make such action necessary to 
halt destructive price-cutting, protect small enter- 
prises, curb monopolistic tendencies, or maintain code 
wages and working conditions. 

‘Permit open-price provisions where desired by an 
industry under conditions requiring posting of prices 
with a confidential disinterested agency for distribution 
to all members of the industry and customers willing 
to pay for the service—such posted prices not to 
changed for 48 hours. 

“Encourage the inclusion of cost finding and ac- 
counting provisions which shall, however, not 
obligatory...” 

It might have added that the new 
policy prohibits any member of an 
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industry from entering in a conspiracy 
to fix or maintain prices with other 
members, thus to some degree rein- 
stating the Anti-Trust Law. 

The policy was approved by two of 
NRA’s most vicious attackers: Dexter 
M. Keezer, director of the Consumers 
Advisory Board, hailed it as “an 
enormous: gain.” Charles Edward 
Russell, speaking for Clarence Dar- 
row’s National Recovery Review 
Board, said: “This order gives indus- 
try all that we have been aiming at; 
we may as well go home now.” 


PREVIEWS: Prospective Buyers 
View Real Estate in Movies 


New York’s wealthy house hunters 
may now shop for suburban homes by 
going to the movies. In a darkened 
room they sit in leather easy-chairs 
while before their eyes flit views. of 
country estates for sale. 

An enterprising group of realtors 
conceived this idea and opened hand- 
some offices on Madison Avenue under 
the name Previews Incorporated to put 
it into practice. Here prospective home 
buyers view, without charge, five-min- 
ute silent pictures of houses in West- 
chester, Connecticut, Long Island, and 
New Jersey selling for $20,000 or more. 
Without budging from their chairs, 
they walk around the estate, inspect 
the grounds and the neighborhood, to 
the accompaniment of a descriptive 
talk by a broker of Previews. 

A professional photographer, who 
has shot movies all over the world, films 
the properties. He catches them from 
every angle, long range views and close- 
ups. Interiors are not taken, because 
rooms do not photograph in perspective 
and are likely to be judged by their 
sometimes unsightly furnishings rather 
than on their own merits. 

If a prospect’s fancy is taken by one 
of the houses filmed, Previews refers 
him to the local real estate broker 
handling the property, who earns his 
full commission in case of sale. This 
is usually 5 per cent in the New York 
suburban area. In accordance with a 
one-year contract, the owner of the es- 
tate then pays Previews half the reg- 
ular commission for its part in photo- 
graphing the place and attracting the 
buyer. 

If the sale is made without a broker, 
the picture concern earns the full com- 
mission. But until the property is actu- 
ally sold, it charges nothing for its 
services. 

By providing an open market place 
for buyers, sellers, and brokers, the 
sponsors of the scheme feel it will 
greatly shorten the time it now takes 
to sell a house. Through newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, prospective 
buyers are attracted to come and view 
the films, while owners and brokers 
are invited to have their properties 
photographed and exhibited. 

Previews itself does no selling. Some 
day it hopes to spread over the country 
and to handle cheaper dwellings, houses 
for rent—even apartments. 

In other fields than real estate, mov- 
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ing pictures have been used for 25 years 
as an important selling aid. Railroads, 
travel agencies, watchmakers, manu- 
facturers of refrigerators and automo- 
biles, and growers of oranges have had 
films made showing the merits of their 
products and services. 

Since such films usually have a strong 
educational angle, they are widely ex- 
hibited before civic and luncheon clubs, 
women’s organizations, in schools, de- 
partment stores, and churches. Sales- 
men often carry portable motion-pic- 
ture equipment into homes and offices 
of prospects to help them clinch sells. 


’ 
BANKRUPTCY BILL: 


Given Reorganization Control 


Majority 


Last week Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys of Indiana and Representative 
Tom D. McKeown of Oklahoma, smil- 
ing delightedly, looked over Mr. Roose- 
velt’s shoulder. The President was 
about to sign the Corporate Bank- 
ruptcy Bill which they had authored. 

The bill will treat sick corporations 
in the manner of a kindly physician in- 
stead of in the heartless fashion pre- 
viously required. Under the old law, 
minority bondholders could hold up a 
reorganization plan against the wishes 
of a majority, because the old law al- 
lowed only unanimously accepted plans. 
In some cases minorities had not hesi- 
tated to demand full payment of their 
claims before agreeing to reorganiza- 
tion. When these payments were not 
made, minorities had let corporations 
plunge on into bankruptcy, with re- 
sultant disaster to everybody con- 
cerned. 

The Van Nuys-McKeown bill intends 
to put an end to these bull-in-the china- 
shop tactics. 

Under the new bill, three or.more 
creditors having claims not less than 
$1,000, or creditors representing not 
less than 10 per cent of the total 
claims, may file a reorganization peti- 
tion in the Federal courts. In the event 
a company is not insolvent but merely 
unable to meet its debts, stockholders 
may file a petition if they represent 
10 per cent of any class of stock or 5 
per cent of total stock outstanding. 
Also, a company in difficulty may file 
a petition independently of these 
groups. 

The filing is only a first step, for the 
court can accept plans of reorganiza- 
tion only with the written consent of 
two thirds of the creditors. Where the 
debtor is solvent but unable to meet 
maturities, the written consent of a 
majority of each class of stockholder 
is necessary before acceptance by the 
court. In this way corporate democ- 
racy is preserved, and at the same time 
a lone group of recalcitrants can block 
no plan satisfactory to the majority. 

If the majority consent is not forth- 
coming, the court has the right to set- 
tle with the dissenters on the basis of 
the actual value of their claims. The 
court has broad powers of guidance in 
the final working out of the plan of re- 
organization. 

The new measure is expected to speed 
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up the slow process of corporate reor- 
ganization and to save the heavy costs 
of lawyer-fattening receiverships. 

Soon after President Roosevelt signed 
the bill, petitions began to flow into 
the Federal courts. 

Among the corporations with head- 
aches who came to see the doctor were 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., Paramount 
Publix Corp., United Cigar Stores Co. 
of America, Associated Telephone Util- 
ities Co., and Middle West Utilities Co., 
the last still suffering from ‘“Insullitis.” 


BUSINESS LEADERS: Further 
Proof “Life Begins at Forty’ 


Age still rules according to figures 
revealed by the Quality Magazine 
Group this week. 

The survey’s battery of brutal busi- 
ness figures makes many bald or gray- 
ing heads glow with satisfaction. Al- 
ready cheered by Walter Pitkin’s “Life 
Begins at Forty,” the 40-or-mores now 
are told they are the best spenders, 
holding the best jobs of any age group 
in the country. 

The Quality Group (Atlantic Month- 
ly, Current History, the Forum, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Review of Reviews, 
Scribner’s Magazine) preambles its 
survey thus: 

“For thousands of years... 
spirits . desires 


(the) 


has been described as tripping down 
the avenue throwing money left and 
right in an orgy of spending. 

“The number of young has relatively 
declined. Their influence in family 
councils is diminishing. Their depend- 
ence on parents is longer ... They 
marry later. 

“These factors have caused some of 
the shrewdest and most far-sighted 
merchandisers to reappraise the value 
of youth as a market ... For the 
matured mind is now in emergence. It 
is the matured who now set the stand- 
ards, guide the tastes, and determine 
the selection of the things we do and 
buy.” 

Facts and figures to back this last 
statement were collected from Taussig 
and Joslyn’s Harvard study of 7,371 
American business leaders in United 
States corporations earning the most 
money. They found the average age of 
executives was 45 in corporations doing 
a 50 million dollar business or better; 
43 years old in 5 to 50 million dollar 
businesses; 41 in 1 to 5 million; 40 in 
from half a million to a million, and 
36 in smaller enterprises. 

The average age of 760 officers of 26 
major industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial organizations was found to be 58 
years. 

A check of all the “A” names in the 
latest “Who’s Who In America” 
showed 98 per cent of them 40 or older. 
: The National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion revealed that the credit of New 
York store customers 40 to 50 years old 
was best. and highest—about $1,925 
compared to an average $203 credit for 
20-year-old buyers. 

In leading New York retail stores the 


. follies (of. - 
youth) have been worshipped. Youth - 








AGE OF SUCCESS 





A check of all names beginnirig with “A” in 
1932-33 ‘“‘Who’s Who” to determine at what 
age American men and women achieve means 
and opportunities for abundant living. 


Occupational 40 or Per Under Per 

Group more cent 40 cent 
Physicians, Surgeons, 

OUG,. cccesccssvvensaes 61 98% 2 2% 


Manufacturers mer - 
chants, corp. execu- 


tives and officers.... 86 96% 4 4% 
CIOTHYMOM§ 2. caccisvese 78 98% 1 2% 
Artists, actors, musi- 

cians, sculptors, etc... 34 94% 2 6% 


College presidents, pro- 

fessors, and educators 

ee 187 99% 1 1% 
Journalists and news- 

paper executives, au- 

thors, editors, pub - 

lishers, publicists ...107 93% 8 7% 
Gov't officials and diplo- 

mats, army and navy 

OMICOTS, OCC 6. oc adecese 48 100% 0 0 
Bankers and capitalists 60 100% 0 0 
Economists, sociologists 

and accountants...... 23 100% 0 0 
Engineers, architects, 

chemists, and practi- 


cal scientists......... 96 100% 0 0 
Lawyers, judges, etc.....115 I8% 2 2% 


TOON 55 ise 897 98% 20 2% 





study indicates that of the men and 
women who buy silverware, jewelry, 
luggage, sporting goods, house furnish- 
ings, expensive clothing, cosmetics, and 
furniture, about 66 per cent are more 
than 40. 

The survey also shows that men and 
women over 40 buy about 75 per cent 
of all high-priced cars—Lincolns, Cad- 
illacs, Packards, etc.—and 57 per cent 
of all Buicks, Chryslers, Studebakers, 
Grahams, Auburns, Hudsons and other 
cars in the cheaper price class. 

The survey sums up: 

“Men and women of 40 years and 
over comprise the most important 
group of buyers of the better grade 
products and services sold in this coun- 
try, and because of their direct influ- 
ence dominate the American market.” 














AGES OF EXECUTIVES 





Officers Per cent 
Company and 40 Average 
Directors or more Age 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
OB) Wes: Bac se seess vss 40 100% 60 
Metropolitan Life Ins. 
GO op cdesssvencces 32 100% 64 
Associated Gas & 
| sae 8 100% 55 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
ore eee ee 24 100% 62 


ff ee eerere er 54 100% 58 


ye A 29 100% 58 
Atchison, Topeka & 

wemee -We: Ties v0 2 28 100% 63 
Pennsylvania Ry..... 30 100% 63 
National Biscuit Co... 29 100% 59 
International Har- 

VORRer "Ts 2.2 «iden 24 100% 63 
Union Pacific Railway 34 93% 55 
New York Life Ins. 

CM: sce susar enti k. 38 100% 63 
Travelers Insurance 

ib Fain bua A coune eitaceow 27 100% 63 
Northern Pacific Ry.. 26 100% 61 
Consolidated Gas Co., 

Se ee ere ee 35 100% 59 
Eastman Kodak Co... 19 100% 66 
United States Rubber 

BE. Nich as, Reendn Saeed 18 92% 53 
General Electric Co... 40 100% 65 
Sears Roebuck ...... 15 100% _ 60 
R. H. Macy & Co..... 12 100% 57 
Westinghouse Elec. 

A a Pee eee 27 100% 63 
General Motors ...... 43 93% 54 
B 1.- Du Pont.....4.. 44 86% 53 
N. ¥. Central Ry...... 32 100% 61 
N. Y., New Haven & 

Hartford Ry. ...... 27 100% 63 
American Smelting 

& Refining Co. .... 25 100% 59 


TOTAL, 6... cc dese s 760 98% 58 
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ALUMINUM: Chicagoans Seek 
PWA Loan to Rival Mellons 


The Aluminum Co. of America, built 
up ‘by the Mellon interests, has often 
been called the perfect monopoly: Min- 
ing engineers believed it owned prac- 
tically all the bauxite (pronounced bo- 
zite;_the ore from which aluminum is 
made) in the Western hemisphere, 

But nothing is pérfect, not even a 
monopoly, and today the $200,000,000 
A.C.A. faces competition. A group of 
Chicago business men, claiming to own 
large bauxite deposits in Arkansas, ap- 
plied to the Public Works Administra- 
tion for a $20,000,000 loan for their 
Standard Aluminum and Alloy Co. 

They propose to build a plant for 
processing aluminum metal in Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, buying their pow- 
er from the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. R. J. Gaudy, heavy-set, brown- 
haired, blue-eyed engineer, consultant 
for many of the largest firms in the 
country, is the new enterprise’s guiding 
spirit. 

“We have the organization and ma- 
terial, the government the electrical 
power and money,” he said. ‘As soon 
as the four can be blended we will start 
work.” 

Mr. Gaudy and his associates think 
they have enough ore to produce 200 
tons of aluminum a day for 40 or 50 
years—more than 25 per cent of the 
productive capacity of Aluminum Co. 
of America. They plan to sell it, more- 
over, at the all-time low price in this 
country of 15 cents a pound, 6 cents 
less than the present price. 

Because aluminum is soft, light, re- 
sists corrosion, and conducts electric- 
ity, it ranks sixth today among metals 
in use. Iron, steel, copper, lead, and 
zinc lead it. Pots and pans used to be 
the industry’s mainstay. Now railroads 
are the largest buyers, substituting it 
for heavier materials in car bodies, 
doors and fittings. It is extensively 
used in building for copings, cornices, 
and grills. 

New York’s Empire State Building, 
tallest in the world, glistens in the 
noonday sun with 850,000 pounds of 
aluminum streaking its sides. In 1884, 
when the aluminum-extraction process 
was costly and laborious, the Washing- 
ton Monument was capped with the 
metal at a cost of $16 a pound. In elec- 
trical transmission, aluminum cables 
are replacing copper. 

Aluminum Co. of America, founded 
in 1888, got its grip on the industry 
by patent control of the electrical alu- 
minum process. A tariff helped main- 
tain its hold. Repeatedly sued as a 
trust, the company has emerged un- 
scathed except once, in 1912, when some 
of its competitive practices were halted 
by a Federal Court. — 

The Department of Justice now is 
reinvestigating the Mellon giant which 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
says is “the most complete monopoly 
in America.” While prices of other 
commodities fluctuated wildly, alumi- 
num for three and one-half years re- 
mained stationary at 22.9 cents a 
pound until last February, when it de- 
clined 2 cents. 





ACME 
Andrew Mellon, Whose Aluminum 
Company Is Faced With a Rival 


Although the former Secretary of 
the Treasury, his family and business 
associates are known to control the 
company, the exact extent of their 
holdings remains a mystery. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Cortelyou 
Holds Utilities Overtaxed 


George B. Cortelyou, president of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
spoke up for the public utilities at the 
second annual convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute in Atlantic City. 

“Taxes paid by electric light and 
power companies for 1933,” he com- 
plained, “increased 15 per cent over 
the amount paid in the preceding year. 
They rose from 12 cents on the dollar 
of consumer’s revenue to 13% cents, 
and this year will be a still higher pro- 
portion. If the electric power industry 
is to survive, taxes cannot forever con- 
tinue upward while rates continue 
downward...” 

Mr. Cortelyou is an experienced 
speaker. He successively held three 
Cabinet posts under President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He was Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor (the two depart- 
ments were one then), Postmaster 
General, and Secretary of the Treasury. 

Bri Payinc: Customers of the na- 
tion’s stores got a chance last week to 
find out how promptly they and their 
neighbors pay their bills. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce survey revealed that 
regular charge accounts were paid, on 
the average, in 82 days during 1933. 
This was six days better than in the 
previous year. It disclosed, also, that 
from 1930 to 1933 consumers gradually 
took more time to pay their monthly 
charge accounts, but that this trend 
was reversed, beginning in May a year 
ago and continuing throughout 1933. 

Government specialists believed that 
not only was the financial condition of 
consumers improving, but that credit 
men were becoming more aggressive. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





PRESS RADIO: Newspapers Now 
Big Watt and Airwave Buyers 


The stream of venom that long has 
poured upon radio from the mouth of 
the nation’s press is turning to honey. 
The press has suddenly developed a 
hankering to swallow its competitor, 
just as railroads, after fighting the 
motor trusts and busses, ended by 
grabbing them. 

J. David Stern (New York Evening 
Post, Philadelphia Record, Camden 
Courier-Post) is the latest publisher. 
William Randolph Hearst was the first, 
to recognize radio as merely another 
means of human communication. Stern 
this week pursued his plan to build a 
new station on the wave length of 
WNYC—New York City’s own station 
which Mayor La Guardia wants to 
abandon. Meanwhile Hearst is seeking 
full time and 5,000 instead of 500-watt 
power for his New York City WINS, 
“Voice of The New York American and 
The New York Evening Journal.” 

Hearst, who never listens to air pro- 
grams, pioneered in the field of news- 
paper-owned radio stations, and now 
owns five in key cities from New York 
to San Francisco. His Chicago papers 
introduced the idea of a combination 
rate to advertisers linking up their 
paid newspaper space with paid air, 
thus rescuing Chicago Hearst papers 
from the red. 

In this venture Hearst has had to 
battle some of his biggest newspaper 
executives, who preferred to fight ra- 
dio. But this faction has been retired 
from active Hearst radio management 
in favor of a new strictly radio-loving 
group. 

Strong-minded, shrewd, still vigor- 
ous, the 70-year-old publisher refuses 
to link his stations into a chain be- 
cause he bitterly resents paying what 
he considers monopolistic wire charges. 
Short-wave wireless chain broadcast- 
ing, he says, would be cheaper and 
serve just as well. 

Editor & Publisher’s January survey 
showed 67 newspaper-owned American 
radio stations. This week it recorded 
that five more stations had been bought 
since January. Hearst bought two of 
the five: WHAD from Marquette Uni- 
versity to combine with his Milwaukee 
WISN; and KYA, San Francisco, to 
cooperate with his papers there. 

Other station purchasers since Jan- 
uary were The Houston (Texas) 
Chronicle; The New Bedford ( Mass.) 
Standard Times, and The Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Herald and Express. 

News of other recent newspaper ra- 
dio invaders: The Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican-American will build a sta- 
tion on the newly opened 1,530 kilo- 
cycle wave length; The Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner has obtained con- 
trol of KLO in that city; The Sunbury 
(Pa,) Item took an interest in the new 
WKOK. Application is also on file for 
a new station by The Denison (Texas) 
Herald. 

Newsdom, New York weekly news- 
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paper of the newspaper world, summed 
up the situation. 

“Dozens of newspaper publishers now 
publicly express the wish that they. too 
might own and operate radio stations. 
From the newspaper business office 
viewpoint, radio is a valuable promo- 
tional asset. The list of newspaper- 
owned radio stations is growing daily 
and will grow even faster if publishers 
have their .way. Independent radio 
station owners are wondering if their 
new commercial advertising field is 
about to be merged into the newspaper 
industry.” 

The newspaper-owned radio trend 
has not yet touched the two big net- 
works, NBC and Columbia, but some 
see the arrow pointing toward them. 


BRAILLE: Ads in Paper Planned 
For Blind Can’t Be Skipped 


Advertisers and their agents have 
surveyed, investigated, and queried in 
an effort to learn how best to reach 
potential customers. But Bernard 
Krebs, blind graduate of the New York 
University School of Journalism, says 
they have overlooked one market. Mr. 
Krebs received his degree this week. 

He plans to establish a Braille daily 
newspaper in New York City next Fall. 
It is his hope to distribute it free to 
blind persons throughout the Middle 
Atlantic States. Despite this lack of 
revenue from subscriptions, he aims to 
make the venture eventually self sup- 
porting through income from -advertis- 
ing. 

“Most of the news we get is read to 
us and the readers just skip the ad- 
vertising,” he explained. “In Braille 
you can’t skip anything, so the adver- 
tisers can be sure that their money 
will be well spent.” 


NEWSPAPER GUILD: St. Paul 
Congress Hits Back at Hearst 


“IT do not believe in the guild,” said 
one of the world’s most dramatic and 
most unpredictable publishers recent- 
ly. “I like to think of a newspaper 
man doing his work for the romance 
of it.” 

Thereupon William Randolph Hearst 
sailed for Europe. 

Scarcely had he departed when the 
American Newspaper Guild, union of 
editorial workers, gathered in St. Paul 
for a four-day convention. Piqued by 
Mr. Hearst’s airy remarks, the 150 
delegates, representing local guilds in 
76 American cities, last week fixed 
their attention on R. L. Burgess, dis- 
charged Hearst writer. The scene was 
laid for many fiery speeches. In a jiffy 
Mr. Burgess became a national figure. 

The temper of the assembled guild 
was determined and critical. It read a 
telegram of greeting from President 
Roosevelt, then proceeded to pass a 
resolution against the Rayburn: Bill, 
pending in Congress, to unify com- 
munications. The bill, it felt, was’ “a 
dire threat against freedom ... un- 
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American and inhyman, an irresistible 
invitation to dictatorship in its ugliest 
forms.” It re-elected its president, 


Heywood Broun, and at his suggestion © 


postponed for a year discussion of 
affiliation with the American Feder- 
ation of. Labor. 

Then Mr. Burgess, late Hearst em- 
ploye, was asked to tell his story. When 
he stood up the assembly cheered 


wildly. When he mentioned Mr. Hearst’s | 


name, it booed. 
The discharged editor had worked 
for Hearst papers in San Francisco, 





rising to a $125 weekly salary and | 


winning praise from his employer. 


Then, Mar. 15, he became chairman of | 


The Examiner chapter of the guild. | 


He was promptly fired—for “incompe- 
tence.” 

“I was satisfactory to the Hearst 
management for seven years until I 
joined the guild,” he explained, “and 
then I lasted just four days after going 
to Mr. Lindner and asking him a 
question on behalf of the giuld.” 

Heywood Broun, fighting mad, hair 
falling over his eyes, stood on the 
platform. “The only tangible reply we 
can make to the Hearst challenge,” he 
said, “is: You fired him! We hired 
him.”” He then offered Mr. Burgess a 
job with the guild. The delegates 
cheered. 

Before the convention broke up and 
the delegates returned home to report 


to the 8,000 guild members, -Mr. Bur- | 


gess had other offers. Gov. Floyd B. 
Olson of Minnesota, who had wel- 
comed the delegates, offered him $75 
a week to do research for the Farmer- 
Labor party. A government post in 
Washington was also in prospect. 
Thus flooded with offers, Mr. Burgess 
had reason to believe that being fired 
by Hearst was not so bad after all. 
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EVOLUTION: Egg-Laying Mother 
This Time Has 10 Live Babes 


The Dionne quintuplets, whose state 
of health still makes national news, 
were challenged last week for reader 
interest by a ring-neck snake in Miami, 
Fla. 

Mother snake produced a family un- 
der circumstances that made biologists’ 
eyes bulge. She simply produced young 
snakes instead of laying eggs, as is 
usual with ring-necks. Naturalists of 
the Tropical Biological Society, in 
whose laboratory the mother was a 
captive, described her achievement as 
“evolution in the making.” 

The litter of ten finger-length baby 
snakes were all born alive. Further- 
more, they wriggled violently, almost 
from the instant of birth. Within a 
few hours they made a hearty meal of 
earthworms. 

Like the Canadian quintuplets, they 
were reported “doing well.” 


NAZI BEES: Reich Trying to Create 
Insect With Long, Non-Aryan Nose 


At the very time when Chancellor 
Hitler insists all noses in the Reich 
shall be of the short, “Aryan” variety, 
his supporters who seek to make Ger- 
many more self-sufficient strive to 
change German bees into longer 
snouted creatures. 

German red clover, the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Society for the Promotion of 
Science explains, has long, narrow blos- 
soms. The proboscis of the regulation 
German bee cannot get to the bottom. 
It can only skim the honey, leaving 
much unharvested. 

So the society has embarked on 
breeding a new long-nosed insect which 
can drain the cups of German red clov- 
er to their sweet dregs. If it succeeds, 
Germany, with extra pounds of honey, 
will be one step nearer freedom from 
dependence on other nations for sugar. 


“ELEMENT 93:” 


Substance Never Seen Before 


Italian Sees 


For half a century chemists have 
agreed that all things in heaven above 
or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth, are composed of 92 
elements. 

From Rome’s Lincei Academy last 
week came word that Enrico Fermi, a 
young scientist, had gone one step 
further. He produced Element 93. 

It was a substance whick no chemist 
had ever seen on earth. It may exist 
upon the sun, for Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton and Sir James Jeans have long 
maintained the sun holds elements un- 
known on earth. If they exist, they 
would be, like No. 93, harder, heavier, 
more prone to disintegrate into energy 
than the earth’s elements. 

To make his new atom, Signor Fer- 
mi used uranium, beryllium, and alpha 





X-rays. At beryllium he shot his rays, 
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breaking it partly into tiny neutrons. 
So small are neutrons that atoms are 
elephantine compared to them. Yet the 
heaviest atom is thought to weight only 
about 89 septillionths of a gram. 

The magician Fermi then took his 
infinitesimal neutrons to another ap- 
paratus in his laboratory and, by 
means of a powerful electric kick, sent 
them catapulting against uranium 
atoms. The uranium atoms seized 
some of them and became Element 
No. 93. 

This is what happened: Up to that 
moment uranium had been the heaviest 
of all atoms. Like a minute solar 
system its atom had 92 planet-like 
electrons sailing in orbits about its 
center. Signor Fermi’s neutron changed 
all that. The neutron split into its 
component parts of electron and pro- 
ton, the electron revolving with the 
others. For thirteen and a half minutes 
the experimenter beheld a substance 
whose atoms had 93 whirling electrons. 
Then the unstable element lost its 
visiting neutron and became uranium 
again. 

Of no immediate use, the discovery 
merely pushes back the horizon of 
human knowledge another step. Yet 
Italian Fascists professed to see a 
great future for the new-born element. 
Senator Mario Corbino, who Officially 
announced the discovery to King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, suggested that No. 93 
would serve as monkey glands for 
Mother Earth’s stimulation. 

When the world was young, say 
some scientists, much of it was com- 
posed of uranium and, possibly, heavier 
substances like No. 93, which have 
since broken up—just as No. 93 broke 
up for Signor Fermi. 


MEDICINE: Talks and Reports 
On the Profession’s Plight 


United States doctors have had tough 
sledding. The depression is only one of 
their troubles. Among their other 
trials: 

Free clinic service has quadrupled in 
a decade; medical men now treat gratis 
500,000 of the nation’s daily sick list of 
1,250,000. 

Pay clinics have had a recent mush- 
room growth. They were designed for 
downtrodden white-collar workers, and 
operate on a system of small fees. Doc- 
tors must give their services free while 
other employes are paid. 

Competitors have been chiseling fat 
slices from the national medical dollar: 
Osteorathy, $42,000,000 a year; chiro- 
practic, $63,000,000; besides livings for 
3,000 naturopaths and 10,000 Christian 
Science practitioners. 

Lesser bad breaks for the family 
doctor’s pocketbook have included free 
hospitalization of veterans and mass- 
production contract system of medicine 
fostered by insurance companies and 
compensation clinic work. 

In spite of shrinking incomes among 
its members, the profession has offi- 
cially denied that the system of private 
practice is threatened. Socialization of 
medicine, which might insure practi- 
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tioners bread and butter in the form of 
salaries, doctors claim would undermine 
medical ethics. 

Last week the Board of Regents of 
the American College of Surgeons, a 
national organization of the highest 
standing, issued a report that pleased 
most forward-looking medical men. It 
published “an enunciation of principles 
on which plans for voluntary health in- 
surance may be formulated.” 

It did not propose to put medicine 
on a tax-supported basis such as edu- 
cation now enjoys. That notion is 
still anathema to most doctors. But 
it went a halting step in that direction. 

The surgeons felt that only in the 
case of the indigent sick (now given 
free attention) should remuneration 
for the physician be a community’s 
obligation (tax supported). 

Voluntary health insurance should 
not be sponsored by commercial or- 
ganizations. It should be wholly un- 
der the medical profession’s control. 
Such schemes should be in accord with 
the profession’s code of ethics, and free 
choice of physician and hospital guar- 
anteed to all who subscribe. 

While the new stand taken by the 
College of Surgeons appears mild com- 
pared with medicine’s status in Com- 
munistic Russia, where doctors all 
receive a flat fixed salary from the 
State, it is a far cry from the tradi- 
tional set-up of American medical 
economics. 

Doctors have always served poor 
as well as rich. Gradually a fixed 
tradition evolved. The wealthier clients 
should be charged enough so that the 
doctor could earn a living and still 
serve the poor. In a world of small 
communities, the system worked well. 

Today, wealthier patients gather 
from several hundred mile radii in the 
offices of the best known specialists, 
the famous sanatoria and hospitals. 
Poor patients stay home and remain 
faithful to the family doctor who must 
treat them free. On Park Avenue, 
New York, there are specialists who 
eet $25 for every office consultation. 
On Main Street a general practitioner 
may work for fifteen hours without 
prospect of a single fee. 

That the problem is becoming daily 
more acute was also recognized by the 
American Medical Association. Thou- 
sands of physicians, gathered this week 
in the great hall of the Cleveland Au- 
ditorium, heard President Walter L. 
Bierring devote half his address to 
the need for fewer doctors. 

There are today 35,000 too many, he 
said. Medical schools are pouring out 
an excess each year. In less than 50 
years, he estimated, existing rates of 
increase would mean a doctor for every 
690 persons. Sweden cares for her sick 
with one doctor for each 2,890. 

“A fine piece of educational work 
could well be done,” he said, suggest- 
ing remedies, “if we were to use only 
one half of the 70-odd medical schools 
in the United States.” 

He insisted the family doctor would 
still be “the basic doctor of tomorrow.” 
Specialists “may be somewhat more 
limited in the future, but they will be 
distinctly of a higher order.” 
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AIR CRASHES: Two Passenger 


Planes Smash on Mountains 


Within 48 hours, one mountain in 
Washington and another in New York, 
2,300 miles away, saw the end of two 
air liners last week. The crash in the 
East, the fifteenth major passenger 
plane catastrophe since 1927, killed two 
pilots, a stewardess, and four passen- 
gers: that on the Cascade Mountains, 
near Seattle, was less disastrous. It 
resulted in only a fractured arm, a 
broken nose, one badly bruised hip, and 
a shredded dress. 


CascADE: When he was within half 
an hour of Seattle Thursday evening, 
Dwight Hansen, a co-pilot of the Unit- 
ed Air Lines, saw some trees straight 
ahead of him. “Pull her up! Pull her 
up!” He shouted to Ben Redfield, who 
was at the controls. 

It was_too late. The plane bounced 
three times, took off the tops of half a 
dozen trees, and, with wings torn away, 
slid down the trunk of a fir. Passen- 
gers found themselves alive but lost. 
Then Hansen showed his ingenuity. 

He tore a compass from the wrecked 
instrument board, and, with Miss Mer- 
cedes Boyd, schoolteacher of Winthrop, 
Wash., went in search of civilization. 
A broken nose failed to hamper him. 
To mark his trail, he used pieces of 
Miss Boyd’s dress. In the middle of 
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the night he found railroad tracks and | 


followed them until he came to a tele- 
phone. 

When the rescue party reached the 
wreck they found that Marian Bennett, 
stewardess, had made everything cosy 
with a shelter of branches. Late the 
next day all nine passengers found 
asylum in a Seattle hospital. 


CATSKILLS: At 5:30 Saturday after- 
noon Clyde Holbrook, pilot of an 
American Airlines giant Curtiss Con- 
dor bound for Chicago, radioed “every- 
thing o.k.,” as he passed Newburgh, 
N. Y., a town on the Hudson River. It 
was his last message. 

Nothing more was heard of the plane 
until just before noon Monday, when 
William H. Hallock, unemployed pilot 
who had applied for a job with the 
American Airlines a week before, 
sighted a charred heap of wreckage. 
It lay in Mongaup Park, a particularly 
rugged patch of the lower Catskills. 

Though no witness will ever tell what 
happened to the plane, a plausible 
theory was developed. Clyde Holbrook, 
a war flyer with 10,000 hours of com- 
mercial flying to his credit, was off his 
course. He should have been safely 
over the Hudson at that stage of his 
journey, but a severe electrical storm 
was over the river. 

It is probable that he tried to dodge 
it by flying west through the Catskills, 
known as “one of the worst air spots” 
in the country. There he either ran 
into a hillside, was caught by one of 
the swirling “up-drafts” prevalent in. 
those mountains, or, possibly, was 


struck by lightning. 
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© 193. B.-M_ Co.— Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 


NO STING, BURN OR RAWAIESS WHEN 


You USE INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM! 

IT SOOTHES AND TONES THE SKIN- 

MAKES SHAVING COMFORTABLE. 
352, IN TUBE OR JAR. 




















Why Lose Your 
HAIR because 
of Dandruff? 


Why not heed the warning 
which Nature has provided — 
Dandruff—and stop this insidi- 
ous and unsightly condition? 
Millions of men have used 
world-famous GLO-CO LIQ- 
UID HAIR DRESSING to drive 
out Dandruff; and to rid their 
scalps of all heavy encrusta- 
tions. 

Get a bottle of this new, Improved 
GLO-CO today... and almost before 


you realize it your hair will begin 
to take on new life and lustre. 


NOW — Analyze 
your own hair! 


Send at once for new Self-Analysis 
Chart and Dermatological Data, and 
analyze your own hair, find what's 
wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
teresting —covers all types of 

hair. FREE—send for it today. 


\yw_Improved 
~ Glo-Co 


» HAIR HEALTH 


-AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 22 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 


Name 
Street G No. 
City State 
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STOP WORRYING 
About Your Family 















Protect them NOW 
with this GUARANTEED 


fife INSURANCE 


Suppose your family suddenly had to 
face the future alone. Would you leave 
them Protection—or Poverty? Learn 
how only $1.00 can safeguard them 
RIGHT NOW with enters * ‘old-line’ = 
LEGAL RES ER LIFE INSUR- nth 
ANCE. Special. "Modified life” policy, mo 
only $i a month for first five years, is 
pee re ol by fad sae. ,000,000 assets, 29 
years’ safety. Includes regular cash loan, 
paid-up and extended insurance values. _ - oo, 


SEND NOW FOR FACTS 
Learn how Postal ifo— having, no 18 to 50 
SAVES you usual agents’ 














commissions. Over $40,000,000 already 
We Have paid to policy holders. Write for free 
NoAgents information about this dollar-a-month 
policy. State exact date of birth, occu- 





pation. No obligation. 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., DEPT. 137 
Postal Life Building, New York City 





NEW * OCEAN «HOUSE 


DIRECTIY ON THE OCEAN 
W Ideal seaside and country * 


environment. Private beach. 
Near historic points. Bookl 
CLEMENT KENNEDY, President 





SWAMPSCOTT*MASSACHUSETTS 





—all different—can ceed yo Cos — 
of PLOT GI GENIE, Endorsed 

and American Baietion “Gal, wisely 
used by successful authors and 

Picture Studios. Equall == to 


Brrege 5. Segue 
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TOOTH-ACHE? 


Many remedies contain creosote or carbolic 
acid, which destroys the nerve of the tooth. 
You are assured by dentists, who have made 
careful tests, that MA-VO-DENT is not in- 


jurious. 
Be Safe — Use 


MA-V0-DENT 
One trial will convince you of its efficiency. 
Also relieves Headaches & Neuralgia 
Price 25e 


Send 25c in stamps (2c or 3c) or coin 
wrapped in paper. 


CARVACROL CO. pept 25 


2906 Woolworth Bidg. New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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NORWEGIANS: Hamsun Writes 
On Amusing Rural Characters 


THE ROAD LEADS ON. By Knut Hamsun. 
536 pages, 161,000 words. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, New York. $3. 


Knut Hamsun, author of this book, 
spotted two continents with his fail- 
ures, and then, at 60, went home to 
Norway and found himself. 

He began life as a cobbler, saving 
enough money to publish a novel and 
a long poem, both of which are forgot- 
ten. Then for twelve years he wander- 
ed in Europe and America. He tried 
everything from cod-fishing off New- 
foundland to street car conducting in 
Chicago. He was fired from the latter 
job for reading Euripides with such 
concentration that he carried passen- 
gers past their stops. 

He sat down on a Norwegian farm 
to write about his native land and ad- 
ventures of its people. He tried to do 
for Norway what Geoffrey Chaucer did 
for fourteenth century England in his 
Canterbury Tales. His most famous 
book has been “The Growth of the 
Soil” which won the Nobel Prize in 1921. 

Segelfoss Manor, scene of several 
former stories, is used again for “The 
Road Leads On.” The writer, who has 
a predilection for human weaknesses, 
peoples it with a regiment of entertain- 
ing characters, lets them talk at great 
length, and puts them through their 
paces for 161,000 words. 

A small encyclopedia would be re- 
quired to summarize the plot. Gordon 
Tidemand, owner of the manor, has 
made some money and is building a 
road to his country place. His foreman 
is August, a vain old man who had 
failed in his own business and who 
amuses himself making senescent love 
to a flighty young lady. In the end, 
August grows rich and struts through 
the town like a boy in his first long 
pants. 

A most remarkable woman is Gor- 
don’s mother, gay veteran of the arts 
of love. To father her son Gordon, 
she chose a gypsy instead of her dull 
husband. Even when her boy is- old 
enough to head the town bank, she 
finds a new flame and marries him. 

The latest book of this Norwegian 
farmer has few thrills, many long con- 
versations, and somewhat repetitious 
incidents. Readers are advised to put 
on their hip boots before wading 
through. Those hardy enough to stem 
the tide will find the wading good. 


PREDICTION: Soule Discusses 
Probability of U. S. Revolt 


THE COMING AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By George Soule. 304 pages, 67,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York, $2.50. 


The word “revolution” has been ban- 
died about in this country during the 
last three years more freely than at 
any time since 1783. There were 
threats of it when the Bonus Army 
came uninvited to call on President 
Hoover. Since the birth of the NRA 


and the AAA, conservatives have 
shouted that the overthrow of democ- 
racy is already a fact. President 
Roosevelt’s friends have promised aq 
revolution to lead us to the promised 
land. 

George Henry Soule Jr., a New Re- 
public editor, in his latest book shows 
that nothing like revolution has yet 
occurred. Probably it will not come 
for some time, he says, however much 
he and other anti-capitalists would 
like to see it. The book is a master- 
piece of deflation. 

As far as fascism is concerned, he 
believes the New Deal may have given 
us just enough of it to make us im- 
mune to the real thing. As for com- 
munism, he notes its adherents have 
“proudly boasted” 25,000 party mem- 
bers this Spring. He lets the minute 
figure tell its own story. 

“Revolution,” he says, “represents 
the turn of the wheel from one form 
of temporary social stability to an- 
other.” Though the next turn is still 
some way off, it will come, for the old 
order is floundering. Continuous in- 
dustrial development demands flexibil- 
ity in terms of production, prices, and 
debts. But poor old capitalism is be- 
coming more rigid. Furthermore, re- 
forms are being made which “strength- 
en the rising classes without satisfying 
them,” a process which is the usual 
forerunner of revolution. 


STRIKE: 
Fight Against a Publisher 


Literary Lights Win 


Publishers usually bring up the rear 
of a social disturbance by printing 
books about it after the fights are over. 
Last week one of them was in the 
thick of the labor war which has 
swept the country. 

The Affaire Rimmer caused 23 ar- 
rests in New York but no convictions. 
It started two weeks ago when Dorothy 
Rimmer, $15-a-week bookkeeper, was 
discharged by Macaulay Company, 
book publishers. Her offense was that 
she had been urging her colleagues to 
strike for union recognition, for longer 
vacations, and for better illumination 
and more electric fans in the office. 

As she was a member of the Office 
Workers’. Union her dismissal was an 
affront to organized labor. As _ she 
worked in a publishing house, it was 
the signal for a parade of intellectuals. 

During the week-end, the grapevine 
telegraph of New York’s radical writ- 
ers was worked overtime. Eleven other 
Macaulay employes resigned and, sup- 
ported by a battalion of literary lights, 
proceeded to picket the Fourth Avenue 
building. 

Among crusading authors were Tess 
Slesinger, who wrote the recently pub- 
lished “The Unpossessed,” which beiit- 
tled New York’s magazine Commun- 
ists; Matthew Josephson, who recent- 
ly lambasted American financiers in 
“The Robber Barons;” and Dashiell 
Hammett, lurid writer of lurid detec- 
tive stories. A corps of left-wing edi- 
tors attended, including Malcolm Cow- 
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ley of The New Republic and Michael 
Gold of the flaming New Masses. 

Early last week five police radio 
cars raided the picket line but found 
only Dashiell Hammett, who is com- 
paratively harmless in spite of his 
brutal tales,.and five minor writers, all 
lounging at a tavern next door. They 
were left unmolested. 

Later when a parade was organized, 
police lost patience. A Black Maria 
transported pickets to dim cells of the 
Yorkville Jail, where they gave vent 
to a satiric rendering of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Magistrate Jonah 
J. Goldstein released them on the 
grounds that however demoralizing 
their parade, there had been “no shov- 
ing or pushing.” 

Meanwhile the publishers had not 
been idle. They planned a counter- 
picketing operation and chose one of 
their most famous authors to lead it. 
She is a veteran, having fought her 
way through four disastrous marriages. 
Her public knows her as Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce. 

A bitter conflict was prophesied. But 
peace was signed in the publisher’s of- 
fice Friday, before the opposing forces 
had a chance to meet. The employes 
won. The collective bargaining urge 
was recognized; the lighting system 
was expanded, and Miss Rimmer got 
back her job. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: A Teacher, 
A Cardinal, and General “X.’’ 


GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS. By James Hilton. 
126 pages, 23,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $1.25. 


An old British schoolmaster about 
to die, remembers his past life, includ- 
ing the boys (God bless them), and a 
marriage which ended in tragedy. Nos- 
talgic British sentiment well done. ’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By 
William Cardinal O’Connell. 382 pages, 
130,000 words. Index, Illustrations. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. 


Engagingly written autobiography of 
the former Archbishop of Boston who 
was elevated to the College of Cardinals 
in 1911 and has known four Popes. 
Readers curious about the Catholic or- 
ganization and way of life may learn 
about it from him. 


THE BERLIN DIARIES. By General “X.”. 
Edited by Dr. Helmut Klotz. 292 pages, 
py ig words. Index. Morrow, New York. 

Some unidentified person or persons 
describe what happened in German 
politics between Bruening’s fall and 

Hitler’s accession to power more than 

a year ago. Written in the form of a 

General’s journal, it gives a lot of bit- 

ter inside information with names at- 

tached. 


A LAW UNTO THEMSELVES. By Loveday 
Prior. 354 pages, 103,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


A first novel laid in medieval Aus- 
tria. It tells how Luise von Feilmar 
survived marriage with brutal Wolf- 
gang von Maienburg and ended by rul- 
ing his great domains. It is long and 
full of thirteenth century local color, 
but readable. 
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Pau! bans ‘ve © Brooks Brothers 


FLANNEL SUITS AND TROUSERS 


In addition to a full range of plain colors, 
Brooks Brothers’ English flannels include 
the kind of checked and striped patterns 
not generally used in ready-made clothing. 
The assortment even in these specialties is 
wide—and the careful workmanship, in 
both natural and square shouldered mod- 
els, is that of our own workrooms. The 
combination of our own materials and our 
own tailoring produces ready-made suits 
and trousers comparable in quality only to 


that of the best custom-made clothing. 


Suits... . $55 to $85 
Trousers . . $12 to $20 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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GENERAL 
MILLS. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 
May 31, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., 
announced today declaration of the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon preferred stock of 
the company, payable July 2nd, 1934, 
to all preferred stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 
14, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 





(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
WHY NOT 




















Earn extra money this sum- 
mer for bicycles, canoes, 
camping things. 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable 
ways of adding dollars to 
your spending money ever 


offered. 


Many boys are earning big 
money byintroducing NEWS- 
WEEK in their communities 
—If you, too, want to make 
money easily, quickly—dur- 
ing vacation time—sign the 
coupon for free sample copy 
of NEWS-WEEK and in- 
structions. Mail it TODAY. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me how to make extra vacation 
money. 
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ART: New York Galleries Offer 
End - of -the-Season Bargains 


Art is beginning to take its cue from 
commerce. While it has not yet be- 
gun to sell picture remnants, it has 
taken up the idea of end-of-the-season 
clearance sales. 

For six years Mrs. Edith Gregor Hal- 
pert, prominent art dealer, has con- 
ducted $100 art shows in New York at 
this time of year, when galleries wilt 
and artists go away for much needed 
vacations. Three years ago, the Mac- 
beth Gallery on fashionable East Fifty- 
Seventh Street inaugurated the same 
system to help struggling young art- 
ists dispose of their efforts. 

Now comes A. D. Gruskin, director 
of the Midtown Gallery. He decided 
to go his competitors one better with 
a $50 art exhibit. The scene is his gal- 
lery, up above a cosmetic shop in mid- 
dle Fifth Avenue, and somberly draped 
in gray velvet. It now sports the bril- 
liant paintings of many well known 
young artists who are willing to sell 
at cut prices to establish a name for 
themselves among the general public. 

There are about 25 pictures in the 
show and several excellent bits of 
sculpture by Oronzio Maldarelli. Art 
collectors with $50 in their pockets 
may purchase paintings by William 
Palmer, one of whose landscapes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt selected from the PWA 
show in Washington to hang in the 
White House; Saul, who won the Carol 
H. Beck gold medal for the best por- 
trait in the recent Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy Show; Francis Criss, Guggen- 
heim Fellowship winner, who is show- 
ing in the Venice International Show. 

The biggest buyers of $50 art have 
been young people, particularly newly- 
weds anxious to do right by their 
homes. This season both the $100 shows 
have met with such success among 
bargain hunters that directors are ju- 
bilant. Those shows will run for a 
month, the Macbeth Gallery’s closing 
the end of June, and the Downtown 
Gallery’s, which started earlier, finish- 
ing June 15. 


Mrs. Halpert, motive power behind 
the Downtown Gallery, has been an ar- 
dent promoter of New York’s Radio 
City activities. Quiet, amusing, her 
black hair touched with gray, she 
fought for recognition of modern art- 
ists in Rockefeller Center and helped 
organize the gargantuan mass-produc- 
tion Municipal Art Show held there. 

Feeling that art should be available 
to the greatest.nuimber, she presented 
her first $100 art show in 1928 and has 
never wanted for talent to fill her gal- 
lery. 

Among her wares this year are paint- 
ings by Alexander Brook, who recent- 
ly exhibited in Pittsburgh’s Carnegie 
Institute; Peggy Bacon, his talented 
wife, noted for her clever poems as well 
as her caricatures; Kuniyoshi, Ameri- 
canized Japanese. 

Her gallery is tucked away behind a 


garden in Thirteenth Street, where 
deep-cushioned modern chairs offer a 
cool resting place and break down sales 
resistance. 

The Macbeth Gallery also has many 
attractions. Star exhibitors are Irving 
R. Wiles, who painted President Roose- 
velt; Luigi Lucioni, one of the young- 
est men ever to “make” the Metro- 
politan Museum, and John Steuart 
Curry of Kansas who travels around 
with Ringling Brothers to get the right 
atmosphere for his circus scenes. 

Mr. Curry of late has been dreaming 
enviously but impecuniously of wedded 
bliss. Last month he was able to real- 
ize his dream when the Metropolitan 
Museum and University of Nebraska 
played fairy godmother, purchasing 
some of his paintings. He plans to go 
to the Shenandoah Valley and do a 
series of pictures for Fortune maga- 
zine. 


SOAP: Household Drudge Dons Annual 
Esthetic Disguise as Sculpture 


Many a business executive sighed 
last week when the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee held its tenth an- 
nual competition in New York’s R.C.A. 
building. Bright young promoters 
looked enviously at this hobby scheme’s 
record. 

During the ten years since the com- 
petition started, Procter & Gamble 
have succeeded in making millions of 
art lovers Ivory Soap conscious. Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, successful publicity 
man, is the genius behind the idea. 

Mr. Bernays, nephew of the psycho- 
analyst, Sigmund Freud, has left the 
mark of his agile showmanship on many 
industries. For Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
he promoted the idea of big breakfasts, 
and it was due to his energies that 
Edison Mazda lamp was put on a spe- 
cial stamp commemorating the electric 
light’s fiftieth anniversary. 

This year’s exhibit varies little from 
those of the past. The workmanship 
equals the high standard of former 
shows. Schools throughout the coun- 
try sent group pieces, and there were 
many carvings in the junior class. 

The three little pigs vied for prizes 
with innumerable soapy replicas of the 
President, jazz bands, churches, and 
wild animals. Procter & Gamble dis- 
tributed $2,525 in awards. 

In the professional class, August 
Jacob of Philadelphia won the $500 
first prize. Duncan Campbell, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., received the senior first 
prize and the Gorham Company award 
for the carving best suited for repro- 
duction in bronze. Margaret Lanier of 
North Carolina received $100 in the 
junior class. 

Soap sculpture is cheap and easy to 
learn. Implements consist of a cake of 
Ivory Soap, one sharp knife, and two 
orangewood sticks. The subject is 
traced on the soap, and excess material 
is hewed away with the knife. After 
that, the wooden sticks are gently used 


_to carve surface details. The creations 


last indefinitely and yellow to the color 
of old ivory. As it ages, the soap be- 
comes hard and brittle. 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


Born: At Laeken Palace, to Queen 
Astrid and King Leopold III of the 
Belgians, their third child, a 7-pound 
son, Albert Umberto Felix Theodore 
Christian Eugene Marie, Prince of 
Liege. 

BIRTHDAY: Thomas Mann, German 
author of “The Magic Mountain,” 59, 
June 6. He attended a testimonial din- 
ner in New York and two days later 
ended a ten-day American visit by sail- 
ing for his home in Switzerland. 


®Samuel Untermyer, New York law- 
yer, 76, June 6. He had a family party. 

RETURNED: Dr. Elisha Pinkham Hus- 
sey, 87-year-old Buffalo physician, to 
New York City after a 6,000-mile trip 
in a 35-foot ketch. He was harpooner 
and second mate on a Nantucket whal- 
ing ship when he decided to study 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Elisha Pinkham Hussey, 87: 
Not a Sick Day in 6,000 Miles 


medicine. Ever after that he dreamed 
of another trip to whaling waters. 

Last year he had his ketch Falcon 
built and, with a 54-year-old woman 
dietitian and a young man as crew, 
put out from Buffalo for the Atlantic, 
via the Barge Canal and the Hudson 
River. For eight months they cruised 
among the West Indies, then put 
around for home. 

“This,” said Dr. Hussey proudly on 
reaching New York, “was my first real 
vacation in 57 years. And I didn’t have 
a sick day.” 

MarRRIED: Reine Claudel, daughter 
of Paul Claudel, French Ambassador to 
Belgium and former Ambassador to 
the United States, and Jacques Paris 
of the French Foreign Office. 

Burgomaster Max, hero of the Ger- 
man invasion, performed the civil cere- 
mony in Brussels’ ancient, gilded City 
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Hall. The Papal Nuncio, Monsignor 
Micara, officiated at the church wed- 
ding in the great Cathedral of St. Gud- 
ule, from which King Albert was buried. 
Parkman, in Centerville, Md. 


® Elizabeth Ann Raskob, daughter of 
John J. Raskob, former Democratic 
National Chairman, and Timothy D. 
Parkman, in Centerville, Md. 

ENGAGED: Lily Pons, Metropolitan 
Opera star, and Dr. Fritz von der 
Becke, physician on the S. S. Cap Ar- 
cona. In Buenos Aires the vivacious 
French singer said they will be mar- 
ried July 9, 1935, third anniversary of 
their meeting. 


® Anton Lang Jr., Georgetown Univer- 
sity instructor and son of the famous 
“Christus” in the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play, and Klara Mayr, “Mary 
Magdalene” of the production. 


Diep: James Keeley, 66, vice presi- 
dent of the Pullman Company and for- 
mer managing editor of The Chicago 
Tribune, of a cerebral hemorrhage, in 
Lake Forest, Ill. He was a White- 
chapel Londoner who emigrated, picked 
up odd jobs, and eventually became a 
reporter. By cutting telegraph wires 
after sending his own story, he re- 
peatedly scored beats on other papers. 
He started the “safe and sane” Fourth 
of July movement, dramatically went 
to Africa to bring home Paul O. Stens- 
land, notorious swindler, and he made 
The Tribune a great paper. 


®C. Francis Jenkins, 67, inventor of 
the Jenkins radiovision system, of 
heart trouble, in Washington. He left 
the Life Saving Service to invent one 
of the earliest movies. Among his 300 
other inventions are transmission of 
photographs by wireless, the radio bea- 
con, and, most lucrative but to him 
least interesting, the spiral wound-pa- 
per container for liquids. 


® Parke Davis, 62, football expert, of a 
kidney ailment, in Easton, Pa. Tackle 
on the Princeton team in the days of 
the flying wedge, he was a contempo- 
rary of E. A. Poe of Princeton and 
Alonzo Stagg at Yale. He coached teams 
at Wisconsin, Amherst, and Lafayette, 


and for six years served on the rules” 


committee, devising quarter periods, 
end zones, and numbers on players of 
today’s game. 


® William Robert Shepherd, Seth Low 
Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity and expert on Latin-American 
relations . . . Major Gen. Fred Cray- 
ton Ainsworth, retired, first adjutant 
general of the army ... Jesse Root 
Grant, last surviving son of the General 
. . . Representative Thomas Coffin of 
Idaho. 

Sick List: Alice Marble, American 
tennis player (pleurisy following col- 
lapse at Paris tournament): too ill to 
sail for home. 

Mme. Marie Curie, discoverer of ra- 
dium (grip); not grave. 

Zaro Agha, 160-year-old Turk 
(Bright’s disease): discharged from 
children’s hospital. 
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BEST FOR 
SUMMER WEAR 





Ondbesa- 


FLANNEL SHIRTS 


@ A wool shirt can be just as “dressy” as 
an ordinary one—if jt is Pendleton tailored. 
And here’s a tip for summer sportsmen! A 
wool shirt is more comfortable on hot days 
than any other shirt ever worn. Ask to see 
the complete Pendleton line at your dealers 
—available in a wide range of designs and 
solid colors—priced from 


$§-50 to $§-50 


or write Pendleton Woolen Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, for cloth samples and name 
of nearest dealer. 











PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 






Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 










ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10 A WEEK 









+ 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
- 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: “The Human Adven- 


ture” Breasted’s New Picture 


Faculty members of the University 
of Chicago and newspaper men sat pop- 
eyed last week in the University’s Ori- 
ental Institute. Before them a pan- 
orama of the human race was unrolled 
on the screen. It was a private view 
of “The Human Adventure,” a film 
showing how the secrets of dead em- 
pires are brought to light by arche- 
ologists. 

Opening scenes pictured the earth’s 
evolution from a fiery ball to a planet 
suitable for living creatures. Then on 
the screen appeared Dr. James Henry 
Breasted, director of the Oriental Insti- 
tute. and eminent archeologist. He 
briefly outlined the evolution of do- 
mestic institutions and described mile- 
stones of progress, such as taming the 
horse, which made possible mobile 
armies. 

Then came dramatic views of civi- 
lization now being unearthed by the 
Institute in the Near East, with a 
running commentary by Dr. Breasted’s 
son, Charles. 

After showing actual work being 
done by the institute, the picture por- 
trays remains of empires in Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia. 

Switching to Meggidod, ancient Ar- 
mageddon, Dr. Breasted showed his 
gaping audience stratified culture. 
Through thousands of years, ancient 
cities have been built one on top of the 
other. At the bottom are remains of a 
Stone Age settlement; at top, ruins of 
an early Christian chapel. 

A happy fate left intact the stone 
hitching posts King Solomon used in 
horsetrading activities. To one of these 
is now hitched a captive balloon from 
which an electrically controlled camera 
takes birdseye pictures as the layers of 
cities are unearthed. 

Dr. Breasted spent three years col- 
lecting sequences for this film. Bronzed, 
snowy-haired, 69, he is a vivacious 
talker who makes his work sound like 
an exciting novel. He and his son flew 
some 3,000 miles while taking air pic- 
tures for “The Human Adventure.” 
His pilot was Capt. Gordon V. Olley, 
noted member of the British Imperial 
Airways, who has escorted the Prince 
of Wales on many of his air journeys. 

Financed largely through the benefi- 
cence of John D. Rockefeller Jr., the 
Oriental Institute was founded in 1919 
because of Dr. Breasted’s urgent and 
enthusiastic pleas. He calls it a “hu- 
man research laboratory,” and its aim, 
study of man’s evolution. The picture 
shows for the first time results of the 
institute’s work. 

The film was shown to the public in 
Chicago June 6. Dr. Breasted is con- 
sidering a national showing, but has 
not yet arranged for distribution. 

“Murper On Tue BLAckBoarD:” In 
a darkened cellar, “Snoopy” Withers, 
a middle-aged school teacher reaches 
down to retrieve a match. She rises to 
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: ORIENTAL aviTuTe PNOTO 
Dr. James H. Breasted: “The Hu- 
man Adventure Is Hardly Begun” 


find a hatchet in the wall where her 
head would have been had she not 
stooped. 

This happened because “Snoopy” 
(Edna May Oliver) stayed late one 
night at the school and discovered a 
young teacher had been murdered. She 
and Inspector Piper then searched the 
premises and almost meet disaster. 

Early in the movie “Snoopy” an- 
nounces she has spotted the villain. 
Getting the proof nearly costs her her 


' life. The audience is treated to many 


breath-taking moments before the cor- 
nered murderer tells all in a final dra- 
matic scene. 

This RKO picture is taken from the 
mystery novel of the same name by 
Stuart Palmer. Mr. Palmer, author of 
“Penguin Pool Murder,” a favorite of 
detective story fans, last month pub- 
lished another gory tale, “The Puzzle 
of the Silver Persian.” 

“THe Love Captive:” A _ careless 
husband leaves his wife alone with a 
young and handsome hypnotist. He 
should have known better. The hypno- 
tist, Dr. Alexis Collender (Nils Asther), 
hhad thrown his charm over enough 
women already. 

As long as he used his art to cure 
dipsomaniacs and drug addicts, all was 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





MANY HAPPY RETURNS (Paramount): 
Gracie Allen plays her half-witted pranks 
in her father’s store. Papa pays George 
Burns $10 a mile to take her West where 
she breaks into the movies with side-split- 
ting results. 


SUCH WOMEN ARE DANGEROUS (Fox): 
Sweet young things in love are a menace 
to such handsome heroes as Warner Bax- 
ter. If better done, the movie would be 
tragic. 

IT’S A BOY (Gaumont-British): A  profes- 
sional love-child nearly breaks up a happy 
marriage in this amusing British film. 
Edward Everett Horton is the harried 
groom. 


THE WORLD IN REVOLT (Mentone): Graham 
McNamee gives a running commentary on 
the vvries of news reels collected in this 
film. This history of universal unrest 
since the World War is intelligently pre- 
sented. 
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well. But wandering aimlessly through 
this Universal film, the doctor met so 
many lovely ladies (Gloria Stuart, Erin 
O’Brien Moore, Virginia Kami) he fell 
a victim to temptation. It is hinted 
that his subjects also fall, but this is 
so delicately treated that the audience 
isn’t sure. 

By the time the third-love captive is 
conquered the audience has had enough 
and is only too pleased when one of the 
hypnotized (a man this time) bestirs 
himself sufficiently to shoot Dr. Col- 
lender. ~ 

“HEART Sonc:” A winsome maid-in- 
waiting sings to an injured Duke and 
thereby starts a romance as sweet and 
effervescent as the songs in this light 
little drama. Pretty Lillian Harvey, 
who won instant success in “Congress 
Dances,” takes the part of Juliette, the 
maid in the court of Empress Eugenie. 
The Duke, Charles Boyer, will be seen 
in the Fox production of “Caravan.” 


The movie was originally made in 
Germany by Erich Pommer. Fox Films 
supervised the English version with a 
German-English cast. Mady Christians 
makes a thoroughly satisfying Empress 
Eugenie. 

“Men In Wuite:” Now that Metro- 
Goldwyn has reduced this year’s Pulit- 
zer prize play to movie form, the com- 
mittee’s choice becomes even more 
puzzling. Stripped of the glamour that 
always shines over an excellent stage 
production, the play dwindles to just 
another tale suitable to the screen. 

Clark Gable and Myrna Loy are 
satisfying ih the superficial roles of Dr. 
Ferguson and Laura Hudson. Jean 
Hersholt as Dr. Hochberg is almost 
convincing. He handles superbly the 
palaver about the doctor’s lofty mission 
in life doled out to him by the author. 


STAGE: “While Parents Sleep,”’ 
Bedroom Farce From England 


Humor would seem to be the most 
difficult thing to translate—even from 
English into American. Last week, 
“While Parents Sleep,” a popular Eng- 
lish farce that ran two years in Lon- 
don opened at the Playhouse in New 
York and received a cool welcome. 
Similarly last month, ambitious Gilbert 
Miller treated Britons to the Broadway 
slapstick success “She Loves Me Not” 
and found appreciation wanting. 


“While Parents Sleep” is a sedate 
bedroom farce played mainly on the 
living room sofa. Mama and Papa 
Hammond go to bed. In the parlor at 
2 A. M. Ilka Chase, as the seductive 
Lady Cattering, finds her clothes un- 
comfortable and calls for a negligee. 

Sin would probably have been en- 
joyed without benefit of clergy by these 
two gay young things, had not Neville’s 
younger brother appeared on the scene 
with his lady love. For a fleeting mo- 
ment, the audience was amused. But 
the play then settled down to a sor- 
rowful jumble of Victorian morality, 
crowned by a clumsy happy ending. 
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Take one step 








and ENTER 


Dave one step for a welcome in this house. It's on the right side of the tracks, and 
its owner is a major executive or professional man. 

This house is assessed at $9,769 (market value much higher). It is the average 
NEWS-WEEK home*. And 52.5% of all subscribers still own their homes. 

The garage is full, repairs are being made and new household equipment will be 
bought this year by these families whose standard of living is being maintained. 

Take one step and enter. Advertise in NEWS-WEEK. It's the regularly read, 
thoroughly read magazine in this house. Over 90% of all subscribers are regular 
page by page readers—both husband and wife. 


*The average assessed value is $9,769. This figure excludes all the homes of subscribers assessed 
at over $100,000. Their inclusion would double the general average. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS * PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 


























A RECOMMENDATION TO THE 


17,061 AGENTS 


Or 


THE HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


AND INDEMNITY CO, 


You are familiar with the Hartford’s 124 year old record of performance of its 
obligations in spite of depressions, wars and national disasters. No one is in a 
better position than you to know that the real test of an insurance company is in 
the stress of hard times. But many people now coming back into the market for 
insurance are not so well informed. + So it is particularly timely to draw attention 
to the Hartford’s stability. The annual statements of the Two Hartfords show a 
healthy financial condition. They are substantial evidence that the Hartford has ample 
funds to pay every loss covered by its policies—and will have real significance 
for property owners who want to know something about the company on which 
they depend for protection. . Already many property owners have asked for these 
statements. + May we suggest that you keep on hand an ample supply of the 


statements? Whenever you need more we shall gladly forward them. 


To the Public: 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 
























































